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Procreation and “The Beginning of Life” 


John Breck 


1. Introduction^ 

“When does human life begin?” 

The various answers that have been proposed to this long 
debated question often express a political or social agenda 
as much as they do current knowledge of embryo development. 
Suggestions include at “quickening,” when the mother first 
feels the infant move within her womb; at viability, the earliest 
point at which the fetus can survive outside the womb (usually 
around 24 weeks); at birth, when the child begins to breathe 
on its own; or several days after birth, once the newborn has 
demonstrated its “right to live,” including, among other things, 
the absence of any debilitating diseases or disabilities. The more 
we can separate “the beginning of human life” from the time 
of fertilization, the greater becomes the “window” for abor¬ 
tion, infanticide and embryo experimentation. 

The Church, on the other hand, has traditionally held 
that human life begins with conception, which it understands 
to be coterminous with fertilization. Long before medical 
specialists were aware of germ cells and chromosomes, Chris¬ 
tian writers were condemning abortion at any stage in the 

^An abbreviated version of this paper was read at the meeting of the 
American Academy of Religion held in Chicago, Nov. 1994. I wish to 
express my sincere thanks to Robert C. Cefalo, M.D., Ph.D., Professor and 
Acting Chair of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Director of Maternal-Fetal 
Medicine at the School of Medicine, The University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill; to Germain Grisez, Professor and holder of the Flynn Chair 
in Christian Ethics, Mount Saint Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, MD; and to 
Paul Kymissis, M.D., Associate Professor of Psychology and Pediatrics, New 
York Medical College, and Director of Child and Adolescent Psychology, 
Westchester County Medical Center, Valhalla, NY, for offering me materials 
and insights relevant to this study. Of course, any errors of fact or inter¬ 
pretation are entirely my own. 
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pregnancy, precisely on grounds that the fetus “formed or 
unformed” is fully human and bears the “image of God.”® 

The issue is raised anew today from a different standpoint, 
one with no other concern than to base sound theological 
reflection on biological fact. Taking their lead from British 
embryologists, a number of Christian ethicists make a distinc¬ 
tion between the embryo and the so-called “pre-embryo.” This 
latter entity is described as a mass of undifferentiated cells, 
beginning with the single-cell zygote and continuing until de¬ 
velopment of the “primitive streak” or primitive body axis 
during the third week of pregnancy. At this point, following 
implantation in the wall of the uterus, it undergoes a radical 
transformation known as “singularity,” and henceforth it can 
be said to possess a human soul or human individuality. Ac¬ 
cording to this schema, which we describe in more detail 
further on, “conception” is to be understood not as a “moment” 
(e.g., at the completion of fertilization) but as a process. The 
change from a “pre-embryo” to an “embryo,” that is from 
potential to actual human existence, occurs only with the com¬ 
pletion of that process. Human life, then, is still recognized as 
“beginning with conception.” But the definition of “concep¬ 
tion” is modified, on the basis of recent findings in the science 
of embryology, to signify “singularity” with implantation of 
the conceptus in the uterine membrane, which occurs some two 
weeks after fertilization. Conception and fertilization, in other 
words, are no longer understood to be coterminous. Fertiliza¬ 
tion marks the beginning of the process of conception, a process 
that requires twelve to fourteen days to be complete. Only at 
the end of that period can we speak meaningfully of new 
“human life” and the existence of a unique “human soul.” 

An important pastoral concern has driven much of the 
research and resultant discussions that lie behind this position. 
It is one based on the purest of motives, that should not be 
confused with the various “agendas” referred to earlier. With 
the moral confusion caused by the proliferation of legal abor¬ 
tions in the United States and other developed countries, to- 

^ee esp. Didache 2:2; Basil the Great, Canonical Letters 2 and 8 
(PG 32; 672, 677; NPNF VIII, 225, 227), The Hippocratic oath fore¬ 
shadowed these writings with its prohibition against giving poisons and 
procuring abortions. 
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gether with today’s heightened sensitivity to the massive trauma 
caused by rape and incest, many theologians are frankly and 
openly looking for a means that would allow victims of sexual 
violence to end an unwanted pregnancy in a “licit” fashion, 
one that conforms to the Church’s traditional moral teachings. 
If the distinction between the pre-embryo and the embryo is 
legitimate, then to terminate a pregnancy prior to implantation— 
that is, prior to completion of the process of conception with 
concomitant “ensouhnent”—would not be considered “abor¬ 
tion” as that term is traditionally defined by various church 
bodies. In addition, to accept a medical and moral distinction 
between the pre-embryo and embryo would imply that the 
former represents potential rather than actual human life and 
is accordingly less qualified than the embryo to benefit from 
rights and protections extended by social convention to human 
individuals or “persons.” One major consequence of accepting 
such a distinction is that it effectively eliminates moral objec¬ 
tions to procedures such as in vitro fertilization (IVF) or embryo 
research and experimentation for therapeutic purposes. 

While such pastoral and therapeutic concerns are laudable 
and well-meaning, they nevertheless presuppose a scientific view 
of embryonic development that is far from universally accepted 
by specialists in the field; and they rest upon a theological 
view of ensouhnent, and consequent “personhood,” that from 
an Orthodox perspective raises serious objections. My aim in 
this paper is to sketch out the argument put forth by three of 
the most prominent Roman Catholic ethicists who have ad¬ 
dressed the subject, and to indicate why I believe their view 
should be modified on the basis of recent embryological re¬ 
search. I conclude with an evaluation of the theological implica¬ 
tions of their position as read through the lens of Orthodox 
Christianity. 


2. Shannon, Walter and McCormick on the Pre-Embryo^ 

On the basis of recent findings in developmental embry- 

^Thomas A. Shannon and Allan B. Wolter, OFM, “Reflections on the 
Moral Status of the Pre-Embryo,” Theological Studies 51/4 (Dec. 1990), 
603-626, reprinted in T. A. Shannon, ed.. Bioethics 4th ed. (Mahwah, NJ: 
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ology we can sketch out the following stages in the growth of 
the “pre-embryo.” 

Most cells in the human body are “somatic” cells, each 
of which contains in its nucleus forty-six chromosomes. The 
male sperm and female ova (oocytes or eggs), however, are 
germ cells or “gametes,” each carrying twenty-three chromo¬ 
somes.^ The merging of these gametes into a single-cell zygote, 
containing a complement of forty-six chromosomes arranged 
in twenty-three pairs, occurs through the process of fertiliza¬ 
tion. Fertilization takes place at the far end of the fallopian 
tubes, near the ovaries. Sperm deposited in the female reproduc¬ 
tive tract requires some seven hours to attain “capacitation,” 
the ability of its enzymes to penetrate the outer wall of the 
ovum. An additional three hours is needed for sperm to make 
the arduous journey to the site where fertilization will occur. 
Of the millions of sperm deposited, normally a single sperm 
penetrates the tough, protective zona pellucida of the egg and 
makes its way through the cytoplasm to fuse with the haploid 
(“halved” or “single”) nucleus. This produces what is known 
as “syngamy”: a uniting of the two gametes to produce a 
genetically unique individual. The resultant diploid (“double”) 
nucleus now contains a unique arrangement of genetic material 
(DNA) which determines the sex of the conceptus and provides 

Paulist, 1993), 36-60; and Richard A. McCormick, SJ, “Who or What is 
the Preembryo?,” Kennedy Institute of Ethics Journal 1/1 (March 1991), 1-15 
(who was apparently unaware of the Shannon-Wolter study). See as well 
Joseph Donceel, SJ, “Immediate Animation and Delayed Hominization,” 
Theological Studies 31/1 (1970), 76-105, whose study initiatated the pres¬ 
ent debate; and the responses by Germain Grisez, “When Do People Begin?,” 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 63 (1989), 
27-47, revised in Stephen J. Heaney, ed.. Abortion: A New Generation of 
Catholic Responses, The Pope John Center (1992), pp. 3-27; and William 
E. May, “Zygotes, Embryos, and Persons: Part I,” Ethics and Medics (Oct. 
1991), 2-4, and “Part II,” Ethics and Medics (Jan. 1992), 1-3. For a 
perceptive examination of the entire question, with a review and criticism 
of much of the recent literature, see the unpublished doctoral dissertation by 
Dianne N. Irving, “Philosophical and Scientific Analysis of the Nature of 
the Early Human Embryo,” Georgetown University Graduate School, April 8, 
1991 (hereafter “Analysis”)- 

Chromosomes comprise genetic material or genes: units of deoxyribo¬ 
nucleic acid (DNA) that determine hereditary characteristics—the physical 
composition, and to some degree the behavior, abilities and disabilities—of 
the human individual. The entire human genome consists of some 50,000 
to 100,000 individual genes. 
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conditions for “mitosis.” This involves division or “cleavage” 
of the “blastomeres” or individual cells. The process begins 
with a two, three and then four-cell stage, after which it 
progresses by multiples of two (8, 16, 32, etc.), until the embryo 
implants itself in the uterine membrane toward the end of the 
second week of pregnancy. 

The time involved in this process is fairly well determined: 
approximately seven hours from intercourse to capacitation, 
another three for the sperm to reach the ovum, then twelve 
more for initial penetration. Fusion of the two cells (syngamy) 
takes another full day. The entire process leading to fertiliza¬ 
tion, therefore, requires from thirty-six to forty-eight hours to 
complete. By day four, the early embryo comprises some sixteen 
cells and is located near the mouth of the uterus.® The “blas¬ 
tocyst” stage is attained as the continually dividing cells form 
a sphere or disc, whose outer layer (the trophoblast) will give 
rise to the nutritive structures including the placenta, while the 
inner clump (the embryoblast) constitutes the embryo itself. 
At this time, the zona pellucida breaks down and the embryo 
“hatches,” as it were, in order to attach itself to the wall of 
the uterus. 

During this period of ten to twelve days, prior to implanta¬ 
tion, there occurs the phenomenon known by the unfortunate 
term “wastage.” It is estimated that from half to two-thirds of 
all fertilized ova are spontaneously aborted or rejected from 
the womb. They fail to implant and are “miscarried” (without 
the mother’s awareness) for a variety of reasons, such as chem¬ 
ical imbalances in the reproductive system or defective genes 
carried by the embryo, "l^en an embryo does implant itself 
successfully, it undergoes a restructuring known as “gastrula- 
tion” or “organogenesis,” the rearrangement of cells into the 
embryonic ectoderm, endoderm and mesoderm. This is ac¬ 
companied by definition of the primitive streak or primitive 
body axis, wWch leads to initial development of the embryonic 
nervous system. By the end of the eighth week the nervous 
system is fully integrated, and the growing child, now known 

is known at this stage as the “morula,” from the Latin term for 
“mulberry,” because of its shape: a mass of clustered cells that form the 
growing embryo. 
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as a fetus, is able to move and to experience pain.® 

Appealing to recent findings in the field of developmental 
embryology, Thomas Shannon and Allan Wolter argue with 
many others, both embryologists and theologians, that a clear 
distinction must be made between the “pre-embryo” and the 
embryo proper.^ The pre-embryo, they maintain, is composed 
of a mass of essentially undifferentiated cells (blastomeres), 
each of which possesses “totipotency.” Analogous to the holo¬ 
gram, each individual blastomere is endowed with the same 
genetic information that is possessed by the entity as a whole. 
This means that from the zygote stage to formation of the 
primitive streak, each cell of the morula contains within itself 
the capacity to develop into a full human individual. That 
capacity, however, is merely “potential,” insofar as the con- 
ceptus must receive additional genetic information from the 
mother after implantation, in order to attain “singularity” and 
develop into a true embryo. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the pre-embryo can “twin” or split into two genetically identical 
entities (giving rise to identical twins); then, in rare cases, 
the two can reunite to produce a single individual. This capac¬ 
ity for twinning and recombining, they hold, persists until 
“gastrulation,” also called “restriction,” when cell differentia¬ 
tion begins and totipotency is lost. The zygote, in other words, 
cannot become a human embryo until it acquires supplemental 

®See the ACOG Committee Opinion of the American College of Ob¬ 
stetricians and Gynecologists, No. 136 (April, 1994): “Preembryo Research: 
History, Scientific Background, and Ethical Considerations.” 

^Much of the current debate on this issue was initiated by Norman 
Ford, When Did I Begin? Conception of the Human Individual in History, 
Philosophy, and Science (Cambridge: CUP, 1988). Ford argues for “delayed 
animation,” claiming that the ontologically (and not merely genetically) 
distinct human individual comes into being only some two weeks after 
fertilization, with the appearance of the primitive streak. A highly percep¬ 
tive analysis~and partial refutation—of many of Ford’s views is provided by 
Anthony Fisher, O.P., “Individuogenesis and a Recent Book by Fr Norman 
Ford,” Revista di Studi sulla Persona e La Famiglia: Anthropotes, 2 (1991), 
199-244. Roman Catholic opinion is deeply divided over the issue of “in¬ 
dividuation.” For a review of recent literature on the subject, see Lisa Sowle 
Cahill, ‘The Embryo and the Fetus: New Moral Contexts,” Theological 
Studies 54/1 (March, 1993), 124-142 (the author ali^s herself with those 
who favor a theory of delayed animation/hominization). In this present 
study we restrict our references to a very few representatives on each side 
of the debate, whose work has prompted discussion particularly among 
Christian ethicists. 
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genetic information provided not by the gametes but by the 
maternal host.® Otherwise it can develop into a potentially 
cancerous “hydatidiform mole,” composed of placental tissue.® 
Consequently, they maintain, it is incorrect to speak of 
the “embryo” as existing prior to implantation. During the first 
two week period, while the process of conception is being 
completed, the conceptus should be referred to as a “pre¬ 
embryo,” which does not yet contain the biological presupposi¬ 
tions of “ontological individuality” or, a fortiori, of “person- 
hood.” This indication, coupled with the phenomenon of 
“wastage,” leads them to conclude that the pre-embryo can¬ 
not be said to possess an immaterial, rational “soul.”“ Ac¬ 
cordingly, they defend a theory of “mediate” rather than “im¬ 
mediate animation,”** holding that “ensoulment” cannot occur 
prior to singularity and the profound rearrangement of cellular 
structure needed to produce the embryo. The pre-embryo, then, 

*A clear and succinct statement of this position is provided by Carlos 
A. Bedate and Robert C. Cefalo, ‘The Zygote: To Be Or Not Be A 
Person,” The Journal of Medicine and Philosophy 14 (1989), 641-645. They 
conclude: “the formation of the embryo depends on a series of events that 
will have to occur during the course of the ontogenesis, some of which are 
outside the control of the genetic program. The zygote does possess suf¬ 
ficient information to produce exclusively human tissue but not to become 
an individual human being” (p. 644). For a critique of this view, see D. N. 
Irving, “Analysis,” pp. 61-71. 

) ^A hydatidiform mole is a tumor, formed in the uterus, that results 
from degeneration of the fertilized ovum. It is often produced by “dispermy,” 
fertilization of the ovum by two sperm, resulting in a karyotype or chromo¬ 
somal count of 69 rather than the normal 46. Such an anomaly cannot be 
considered “human.” Other lesser anomalies such as “trisomy 21” (an extra 
21st chromosome) which produces I>own*s syndrome, do not at all diminish 
or otherwise affect the humanity of the individual. (Even if one wishes to 
affirm that the human soul exists from fertilization, this does not mean that 
a hydatidiform mole is some grossly malformed human. While it is not 
the number of chromosomes that determine a human being, the arrangement 
of DNA in a hydatidiform mole from its beginning is such that it is 
“programmed” to be a mole and not a human individual.) See Antoine 
Suarez, “Hydatidiform Moles and Teratomas Confirm the Human Identity 
of the Preimplantation Embryo,” Journal of Medicine and Philosophy 15 
(1990), 627-635. 

i®Regarding “wastage,” they state: “Such vast embryonic loss intuitively 
argues against the creation of a principle of inunaterial individuality at 
conception” (p. 619)* 

^^“Mediate animation” is also known as “delayed hominization.” Sec 
Germain Grisez, “When Do People Begin?,” and William E. May, “Zygotes, 
Embryos, and Persons—Part II” for critiques of the theory. 
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becomes by definition a candidate for morally licit abortion 
and scientific experimentation (although Shannon and Wolter 
do not explicitly state as much). 

An equally careful and scientifically informed approach 
is taken by Richard McCormick in his article, “Who or What 
is the Preembryo?” He asserts that the term “preembryo” was 
adopted by the American Fertility Society and British Volun¬ 
tary Licensing Authority “because the earliest stages of mam¬ 
malian development primarily involve establishment of the 
nonembryonic trophoblast, rather than the formation of the 
embryo.”*^ As we shall see below, this is a point that recent 
embryological research calls into question. 

Fr McCormick’s article discusses various Roman Catholic 
statements which presuppose that the beginning of human in¬ 
dividuality marks as well the beginning of human personhood. 
His purpose, like that of Shannon and Wolter, is to demonstrate 
that human individuality is not determined by fertilization, but 
by the entire process that leads to singularity and formation 
of the primitive streak (after which, twinning is no longer 
possible). To do so, he makes a crucial distinction between 
“genetic individuality” and “developmental individuality.” The 
former indeed exists from fertilization; but that is not to say 
that the conceptus has attained “personhood” or can be con¬ 
sidered an “ensouled human person.” For there must exist “a 
certain biological stability in the organism before personhood 
is possible. This stability is not present prior to the stage of 
primary embryonic organization,” that is, prior to the ap¬ 
pearance of the primitive streak.^® Although he concludes that 
the pre-embryo should be treated as a person because it “in 
a sense is personne en devenir,”^* he nevertheless retains the 
term “preembryo” because of its characteristic totipotency and 
capacity for twinning. The “preembryo,” then, is not a “who,” 
but a “what”: one that is genetically unique and possesses “the 
potential to become adult.”*® But that potentiality can only 
be realized through acquisition of “developmental individu- 

^^Art. cit., p. 1. 

mbid., p. 9. 

M/Wrf., p. 13. 

JS/iW., p. 3. 
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ality,” following the emergence of the primitive streak. The 
pre-embryo, he concludes, should be treated as a person, but 
only because it has “intrinsic potential” to become a person, 
and because the entire issue is surrounded with “many uncer¬ 
tainties,” which he spells out. 

Consequently, Fr McCormick does not in principle rule 
out even nontherapeutic experimentation, because to his mind 
the pre-embryo cannot be considered to be in actuality an 
ensouled human person. Nevertheless, he would sanction pre- 
embryo research only when criteria for such research are 
established at the national level. Although he does not discuss 
the matter of pre-implantation abortions, the implication is 
that such would be morally permissible in cases where preg¬ 
nancy results from sexual assault. 


3. Jerome Lejeune and the “Concentration Can” 

How are we to assess these arguments for distinguishing 
between the pre-embryo and embryo, or between genetic and 
developmental individuality? The issue basically comes down 
to the accuracy of the scientific evidence supporting the 
“totipotency” of the blastomeres, together with the assertion 
by Fr McCormick that “the earliest stages of mammalian de¬ 
velopment primarily involve establishment of the nonembryonic 
trophoblast, rather than the formation of the embryo.” Although 
sound evidence has been advanced to affirm both points, other 
more recent studies support somewhat different conclusions. 

Before noting these considerations, however, we need to 
stress the fact that the science of embryology is in flux. In 
the United States and France in particular, debate is now 
focusing on such questions as the role of cytoplasm in con¬ 
veying genetic information to the newly fertilized ovum, and 
on this and related questions there remain among specialists 
areas of significant disagreement. The evidence that is pres¬ 
ently emerging tends nevertheless to support the theory that 
human life—individuated and, by implication, personal human 
existence—in fact begins not with implantation, but with the 
conclusion of fertilization and resultant syngamy, or at the 
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latest with the two-cell stage of mitosis. To make this point, 
it would be useful to review a recent case that attracted wide¬ 
spread attention through the media, because it brought the 
arcane discipline of embryology into the sphere of civil law. 

In April of 1989, the New York Times reported the pend¬ 
ing divorce in MaryviUe, Tennessee, of Mary Sue Davis and 
Junior Lewis Davis. What made this particular action unique 
and an international cause celebre is the fact that the Davises 
had resorted to in vitro fertilization, which produced a total of 
nine embryos. Two of these were transferred to Mrs. Davis’ 
womb but failed to implant. The other seven were frozen for 
future use. With the pending divorce, Mrs. Davis sought 
custody in order either to receive the embryos herself or to 
donate them to a third party. Mr. Davis, on the other hand, 
argued that he should not be obliged to assume the respon¬ 
sibilities of parenthood subsequent to the divorce, and he there¬ 
fore sought custody in order to liquidate the embryos as part 
of the couple’s common property. Apart from the issue of 
cryogenic preservation and the likehhood that the embryos 
would perish in their “concentration can” because of delays in 
the legal system, the real moral issue came down to one basic 
question: were the embryos human infants with “rights” sub¬ 
ject to legal protection, or were they simply joint property to 
be divided among the contending parties and disposed of ac¬ 
cordingly? The matter was finally decided on appeal. Junior 
Davis was awarded custody, and presumably the embryos have 
been destroyed.” 

A principal witness for the defendant (the mother) was 
the eminent French geneticist. Dr. Jerome Lejeune, who had 
gained world-wide recognition for his discovery of trisomy 
21, the cause of Down’s Syndrome. Lejeune’s extended tes¬ 
timony is reproduced in his book. The Concentration Can. 
When Does Human Life Begin?” Although Lejeune (who is 

^®At present only sperm and fertilized ova can be successfully frozen, 
although progress is being made toward cryopreservation of unfertilized 
ova as well. Frozen embryos normally have a life expectancy of about two 
years. Before the legal proceedings, including appeals, were ended, the 
entire matter had become moot, since presumably the embryos were no 
longer viable. 

i^San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1992; the French original was pub¬ 
lished in 1990, before final appeals in the case had been heard. The initial 
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deceased) has been criticized for his “int^grist” views and ardent 
defense of conservative Roman Cathohc teaching on abortion, 
his testimony is based on research, performed in England, 
France and the United States, that has been widely received 
within the scientific community. Very briefly, his argument is 
as follows: 

In the late 1980s, research by the British geneticist Alec 
Jeffreys confirmed the genetic uniqueness of each fertilized 
human ovum; it estabhshed through scientific experimentation 
that the one-celled zygote is characterized by “genetic individu- 
ahty.” Further research by teams at Cambridge and Duke uni¬ 
versities has shown that a chemical process known as “methyla- 
tion” determines the information that will be conveyed by par¬ 
ticular segments of DNA during fertilization. It was long thought 
that the chromosomes from the maternal gamete and the cor¬ 
responding chromosomes from the male gamete, which merge 
to create the twenty-three chromosomal pairs of the diploid 
nucleus, were identical. The discovery of methylation showed 
that this is not true; rather, each male and each female chromo¬ 
some provides the zygote with unique information. A methyl 
(CHa) addition to the cytosine base of the DNA has the effect 
of “switching off’ or suppressing certain gene activity so that 
with each successive division the cells become increasingly dif¬ 
ferentiated. In Lejeune’s words, “the fertilized egg is the most 
speciahzed cell under the sun.”‘® It contains all of the informa¬ 
tion necessary to produce a living human being. The “primary 
formula” for human life is derived from the unique alignment 
of chromosomal material in the nucleus of that original cell. 
As soon as fertilization is complete, that formula begins to 
direct cellular function.^® Progressively, as the single-celled 

judgment, passed down by Judge Dale Young, found in favor of the defendant, 
affirming the humanity of the embryos from the time of fertilization. This 
is the judgment that was reversed on appeal. See R. Smothers, “Embryos 
in a Divorce Case: Joint Property or Offspring,” New York Times (April 22, 
1989); and (no byline) “Frozen Embryos* Fate Awaits L. I. Custody 
Battle,” New York Times (June 25, 1994). The latter article deals with 
another woman who is presently seeking control of her frozen embryos 
in a divorce case. 

^^The Concentration Can, p. 44. 

^^This is true despite the fact that maternal RNA derived from the 
cytoplasm of the ovum governs development of the zygote until the 
two-ceU stage of mitosis, when the embryonic genome is expressed or 
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zygote undergoes mitosis, certain portions of its genetic in¬ 
formation are “switched off’ by methylation. Thereby differen¬ 
tiation can occur, allowing for development of the organism 
throughout the pre-implantation period.^® 

If Lejeune is correct, cell differentiation is “written” or 
“programmed” into the conceptus from the very beginning of 
of its existence.*^ With the initial cleavage, genetic information 
is replicated, communicated from the first cell to the second. 
At the three-cell stage, individuation occurs, shown by the fact 
that beyond this stage it is impossible to create a chimera (a 
being that results from the mixing of genetically dissimilar 
material, such as the sheep-goat anomaly known as a “geep”). 

activated. This earliest developmental process occurs with syngamy; the 
genetically unique individual that results is constituted by the interaction of 
nucleus and cytoplasm, an interaction that continues even after the embryo’s 
own genes are “switched on.” Yet the “primary formula,” which might be 
identified as the “soul,” must be present from syngamy, to create the condi¬ 
tions for and to direct that interaction, 

20A leading figure in this research is M. Azim Surani of the Depart¬ 
ment of Molecular Embryology, Institute of Animal Physiology and Genetics 
Research, Cambridge, England. He and his research team have focused on 
methylation in mouse embryos. [See Surani et al., “Developmental con¬ 
sequences of imprinting of parental chromosomes by DNA methylation,” 
Phil, Trans, R, Soc, Lond, (1990), 313-327; and “Genome Imprinting and 
Development in the Mouse,” Development 1990 Supplement (1990), 89-98.] 
Their studies demonstrate that both a maternal and a paternal genome are 
necessary for the normal development of a mouse embryo, indicating that 
the genomes differ; and that initial genome imprinting occurs already in the 
germline, prior to fertilization. Furthermore, the maternal (oocyte) cytoplasm 
contributes in a significant (but as yet poorly understood) way in that im¬ 
printing process. Coupled with the phenomenon of methylation, this evidence 
strongly supports the theory that cellular differentiation occurs in mouse 
embryos from the two-cell stage. I have recently spoken with geneticists 
who confirm that DNA-methylation also occurs in the human embryo (based 
on research on the “fragile X” syndrome). With the X chromosome it seems 
to begin at the time of implantation. Whether it begins earlier in the case 
of the Y chromosome or the autosomes (chromosomes present equally in 
both sexes) has not yet been determined. 

N. Irving, “Analysis,” pp. 67-69, cites several recent studies that 
confirm the point that the zygote itself contains all information necessary 
for differentiation. She concludes: “Clearly all of the information about 
differentiation does exist in the original genome. Of specific importance is 
the methylation of the DNA of the original zygote. And simply because 
a different process begins (e.g., differentiation) which is macroscopically 
different from cleavage does not indicate that the genome in the differen¬ 
tiated cell contains different information from that in the cell of the 
zygote.. ” (69-70). 
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As the cells undergo further division, other information is 
“switched off” and greater differentiation occurs. This means 
that cell differentiation begins not with implantation and “sin¬ 
gularity” only at the end of the first two weeks of pregnancy. 
It begins rather with the single-celled zygote, when a unique 
“primal formula” describes and directs a continuing process 
that, under normal conditions, will result in the birth of a 
human baby. In Lejeune’s view, then, it is simply erroneous 
to speak of the “pre-embryo” as an “undifferentiated mass of 
cells.” Differentiation, which implies individual existence, oc¬ 
curs with completion of fertilization. Accordingly, fertilization 
and conception must be recognized as coterminous. 

This implies as well that the very expression “pre-embryo” 
is misleading and should be abandoned. If fertilization and 
conception are coterminous, then the proposed distinction be¬ 
tween “genetic” and “developmental individuality” is non¬ 
existent. Fertilization normally marks the beginning of an 
unbroken, continuous process that involves progressive “in¬ 
dividuation,” through differentiation and specification, from the 
two- or three-cell stage of embryonic development. The begin¬ 
ning of human life, therefore, occurs not with “singularity” 
and formation of the primitive streak, however significant that 
stage might be in the growth of the embryo. Human life begins 
rather with fertilization, when the entire “code” or “program” 
inscribed in the zygote begins to direct cell-division and the 
exchange of genetic information. 


4. An Orthodox Assessment 

The basic question raised by this entire debate concerns 
“individuation,” the process by which developmental or on¬ 
tological individuality—and therefore a distinct human individual 
and by implication a “person”—can be said to exist. At present, 
embryologists, and consequently ethicists, are of two minds 
on the issue. To some, totipotency and the apparent lack of 
differentiation among the blastomeres or early embryonic cells 
(together with the high percentage of naturally expelled fer¬ 
tilized ova) speak clearly for “delayed animation” and charac¬ 
terization of Ae pre-implantation conceptus as a “pre-embryo.” 
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To Others, genetic individuality (that indisputably exists from 
syngamy), together with the developmental continuity manifest 
from fertilization through implantation and beyond, argue force¬ 
fully for “immediate animation.” This means that from fer¬ 
tilization the embryo is a human individual, qualifiable as a 
“person” with rights to full protection under the law.^ 

The ethical issues raised by the debate are massive. If 
animation or individual identity occurs only with the appearance 
of the primitive streak at implantation, then one can reasonably 
argue for a gradation in levels of protection accorded the con- 
ceptus. Most who hold this view would agree that, as a poten¬ 
tial human individual, the “pre-embryo” is to be accorded due 
respect and protection against indiscriminate manipulation. 
They would nevertheless accept embryo experimentation, to 
gain knowledge that could lead to improved techniques for 
such procedures as gene replacement, assisted reproduction 
through rVF, and contraception. They would likewise regard 
as morally acceptable the termination of pregnancies resulting 
from rape or incest, and might defend “elective” abortions 
as well. 

If it is decisively proven, however, that cellular differen¬ 
tiation exists from fertilization, i.e., that animation or ensoul- 
ment occurs with syngamy, then to the minds of many ethicists 
the two-week “window” argued by Shannon, Wolter and others 
would be eliminated. “Totipotency” would be shown to be itself 
a chimera: a hybrid concept bom of wishful thinking and de¬ 
fective science. In vitro fertilization and embryo experimenta¬ 
tion of any kind would constitute manipulation that violates 
the individual’s rights to protection. And irrespective of how 
the embryo was conceived, intentionally ending the pregnancy 
at any point would involve a morally illicit act of abortion 
because it destroys a developing human person. 

Where does Orthodox Christianity stand on this issue? 
To my knowledge, no formal statements concerning the moral 

22For an eloquent argument for the “personhood** of the embryo from 
its earliest formation, see Germain Grisez, “When Do People Begin?”; and 
his Living a Christian Life [Vol. 2 of The Way of the Lord Jesus'\ (Quincy, 
IL: Franciscan Press, 1993), pp. 489-498. The basic thesis of D. N. Irving, 
“Analysis,” is that “the original human zygote formed at syngamy is a 
living, individual, rational human being” (p. iv), by which she means 
human “person.” 
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status of the pre-implantation embryo have been published 
either by Church authorities or by Orthodox geneticists or 
embryologists. The Church’s anthropology, however, grounded 
as it is in the principle of the “sanctity of life,” calls for acknowl¬ 
edgement of human personhood from “the moment of concep¬ 
tion.” While modern embryology has demonstrated the ambiguity 
inherent in that phrase, the Orthodox rejection of abortion at 
any stage (“whether the fetus be formed or unformed,” in the 
language of St Basil) would align the Church’s position squarely 
with the more conservative Roman Catholic view that defends 
immediate rather than delayed animation. 

It would, however, take issue with the Catholic Church’s 
doctrine of ensoulment, at least as it has been expressed in 
Aristotelian and Thomistic terms.^ Language such as “ensoul¬ 
ment,” “infusion of an immaterial rational soul,” or simply “a 
principle of immaterial individuality or selfhood,” sounds du- 
alistic to Orthodox ears, a legacy of Origenism. From an East¬ 
ern patristic (and biblical) perspective, the soul or nephesh 
constitutes the very personhood of the individual (Gen l:26f; 
2:7). Accordingly, one may properly affirm “I am a soul” rather 
than “I have a soul.” The ages-old debate over mediate (de¬ 
layed) or immediate animation, therefore, appears to be 
grounded in a defective anthropology, one which views the 
material body as animated by a rational soul created separately 
from it and infused into it at fertilization, at implantation, or 
at some subsequent stage in its development. 

Those who support a theory of delayed animation usually 
base their argument on two biological facts: monozygotic 
(“identical”) twinning, and “wastage,” the spontaneous ex¬ 
pulsion of fertilized ova prior to implantation. Anthony Fisher 
has addressed both issues in his article “Individuogenesis” and 
provided arguments that are thoroughly compatible with an 
Orthodox point of view. While the problem of wastage can 
only be answered with reference to the problem of theodicy,*^ 

23ln addition to N. Ford’s study, see William E. May, ‘‘Zygotes, Embryos, 
and Persons—Part IF’; A. Fisher, “Individuogenesis,” pp. 202f and 212-215; 
and Shannon and Wolter, “Reflections,” pp. 614-618. For a detailed re- 
asssessment of the Aristotelian position and its relevance for the question 
of delayed hominization, see D. N. Irving, “Assessment,” Appendix A, 
pp. 296-381. 

®K)rthodox theology interprets passages such as Rom 5:12 to mean 
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with respect to twinning we can add the following points: 

It is well established that the individual blastomeres possess 
a certain totipotency until gastrulation and attainment of sin¬ 
gularity. One or more cells of the morula can be separated 
from the main mass and, because the separated cluster con¬ 
tains all the genetic information of the original zygote, it can 
develop into an “identical twin.” Yet we must use the term 
“totipotency” or “totipotentiality” with caution. In fact, twins 
possessing similar genetic material are not at all “identical” in 
the strict sense of the word, as any parent of such twins well 
knows. While each develops from a common genome, they are— 
by virtue of methylation and the action of the oocyte cytoplasm 
(maternal VmK)—genetically differentiated, since (following 
Jeffreys and Surani) the blastomeres themselves are differen¬ 
tiated from the two-cell stage of mitosis, when genomic ex¬ 
pression begins. 

Pre-implantation cells, then, can twin; and in rare cases 
they can even recombine. The vexing question whether there 
is then “one soul or two,” is not an issue if we regard each 
entity as “being” a soul rather than as “possessing” a soul; 
for by “soul” we mean the God-given power or dynamis 
(Lejeune’s “primal formula”) that actualizes individual, per¬ 
sonal human existence. In cases of recombination, that personal 
identity is expressed no longer by two individual existences, but 

that what we inherit from Adam is not individual guilt, but mortality. It 
does not share the Western scholastic view that unbaptized infants (in¬ 
cluding fetuses) are eternally condemned [see, e.g., the quotation from 
Anselm of Canterbury, De conceptu virginale et de originali peccato, in 
Shannon and Wolter, “Reflections,” p. 618, n. 59]. The premature death 
of embryos caused by “natural wastage” thus presents no more logical dif¬ 
ficulty than the premature death of children caused by disease or accidents. 
If only the latter strikes us as inherently tragic, it is because of the loss of 
a personal relationship with the young child experienced by the parents and 
others who loved it. Obviously such a relationship does not exist between 
an embryo and the mother. Yet that fact does not deprive the embryo of 
“personhood,” since (from an Orthodox viewpoint) that quality derives not 
from the in^sion of a soul but from the relationship that God establishes 
with his (embryonic) creature. Personhood, then, depends neither on an 
“infused soul” nor on one’s conscious relationship with others. It depends 
rather on the love of God that embraces the bearer of his divine image 
from conception, through death and beyond. This is why permanently 
comatose or PVS (“persistent vegetative state”) patients are and remain 
persons in the fullest sense of the term: because they are perceived and 
affirmed as such by God himself. 
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by one. “Identical twins,” then, are not identical beings. Their 
identity is genetic, yet it is limited by methylation in such a 
way that each develops into a recognizably distinct and unique 
person. 

The phenomenon of totipotency, limited as it is, thus pre¬ 
sents no serious impediment to viewing the pre-implantation 
embryo as an individuated, personal human being. While forma¬ 
tion of the primitive streak means the end of totipotency and 
the possibility for twinning, cellular differentiation begins not 
at this point but almost immediately after fertilization, at the 
two-ceU stage of division. 

Such early differentiation would seem to render moot Fr 
McCormick’s point that “the earliest stages of mammalian 
development primarily involve establishment of the nonem- 
bryonic trophoblast, rather than formation of the embryo.”^ 
The trophoblast at this stage is as much a vital element and 
condition in embryonic development as are “vital organs” that 
develop subsequently. This is true despite the fact that the 
placenta is discarded at birth. Milk teeth, hair, and in fact every 
somatic cell of every organ is discarded at some point in normal 
human development and replaced by others. It can not be 
argued, then, that organization and growth of the trophoblast 
in the pre-implantation stage precludes our considering the 
embryo to be an individual human life. For although the 
trophoblast may be the visible manifestation of that emerging 
life, the “program” or “primary formula” that will determine 
its further development into vital organs is already active, await¬ 
ing expression at the proper moment in the life-cycle.“ Under 
normal circumstances, there is unbroken continuity in human 
development, from formation of the zygote, through implanta¬ 
tion, to integration of the nervous system, and on to birth. At 
no point along that continuum other than at its beginning 

25“Who or What is the Preembryo?”, p. 1. 

^Prof. Germain Grisez has noted in this regard: “the fact that the 
major developmental effort early on goes into trophoblast does not show at 
all that this development is not of the embryo. For the accessory materials 
that are discarded at birth are until then vital organs of the unborn in¬ 
dividual, no less part of the person than your heart and lungs and kidneys 
and stomach are part of you. Naturally, development first produces the 
organs most essential at the early stages of life” [from personal corres¬ 
pondence, dated 7 September 1994]. 
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can it be said that “human hfe begins here.” 

This line of reasoning raises basic questions regarding 
the morality of procedures such as IVF and abortions, both 
therapeutic and elective. However desirable a two-week win¬ 
dow of opportunity may be, whether to facilitate reproduction, 
to terminate tragic and unwanted pregnancies, or to allow 
for embryo experimentation, recent findings in embryology and 
genetics indicate that such a window in fact does not exist. If 
indeed cellular differentiation is present from the two-cell stage, 
then designation of the early embryonic life-form as a “pre¬ 
embryo” is at best misleading and at worst deceptive. For such 
differentiation—strongly suggested by the phenomenon of 
methylation, by the impossibihty to create chimeras after the 
three-cell stage of division, and by the very nature of twinning 
properly understood (which significantly qualifies the usual 
notion of totipotency)—would verify the Church’s traditional 
claim that human life begins with fertilization and resultant 
syngamy. 

Yet even if embryologists should in the end demonstrate 
conclusively that such differentiation does not exist—that 
methylation does not apply to humans and that the “pre-embryo” 
is in fact simply a “mass of undifferentiated cells”—this would 
not alter the Orthodox conviction that human life begins with 
conception, meaning fertilization. This is due not to stubborn 
conservatism, but to the undeniable evidence that a unique 
human “soul,” the divinely bestowed dynamic of animation, is 
present from the very beginning, when the pronuclei of sperm 
and oocyte fuse to form the zygote. The life-principle or “primal 
formula” that produces a developmental continuum, leading 
normally to the birth of a human child, is manifestly present 
from that initial stage. No reasonable judgment regarding the 
morality of abortion, assisted reproduction or embryo experimen¬ 
tation can be made, therefore, without reference to that 
basic truth. 


St Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary 
6 October 1994 
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Abortion and Public Policy 


Peter J. Pappas 

One of the challenges facing the Orthodox Christian in 
modem American society is discerning the relationship between 
personal ethical convictions and questions of public policy. 
If one of the responsibilities of American citizenship involves 
voting for state and federal officials who will create and execute 
the laws, decisions regarding how personal convictions will 
affect public policy cannot be avoided. In simply voting for 
a candidate for public office, one must responsibly consider the 
implications of one’s decision and the impact it will have on 
public policy. The issue of abortion, without question the most 
divisive social issue in America today, presents special problems 
in the formation of the Christian conscience regarding respon¬ 
sible citizenship. 

The Orthodox Church has consistently maintained an 
outspoken condemnation of abortion from apostolic times to 
the present. While the humanity of the unborn is rooted in 
both the Old and New Testaments, the oldest authoritative 
document that specifically condemns abortion is the Didache, 
which dates back to the early second century. Similar teach¬ 
ings appear in the writings of Athenagoras of Athens, Cyprian 
of Carthage, Clement of Alexandria, Basil the Great, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Ambrose, Jerome, and John Chrysostom. The scrip¬ 
tural, patristic and liturgical traditions form a consistent wit¬ 
ness recognizing the humanity of the unborn from conception 
and consistently identif 3 dng abortion as the killing of a human 
being. The loss of life of the unborn child was regretfully 
tolerated only in cases where the life of the mother was en- 
dangered.* The Church’s teaching on abortion took its most 

iJohn Protopapas, “An Eastern Orthodox Christian Perspective on the 
Sanctity of Human Life,” p. 1. 
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developed canonical form in Canon 91 of the Council in 
Trullo. This canon prescribed a penance of up to ten years 
excommunication, the same as that for a repentant murderer. 
Such penances have virtually disappeared today, the emphasis 
being on reconciliation with God and with the faith com¬ 
munity. Nevertheless, the ethical teachings of the Orthodox 
Church regarding abortion are clear and unambiguous. 

To what extent these teachings should affect society at 
large needs further clarification. While the various Orthodox 
jurisdictions in America have not been silent on the issue, 
the lack of adequate explanations for these positions leads 
clergy and laity alike to adopt positions present in the popular 
culture which may not be informed by the consciousness of 
the Church. Thus, some maintain personal opposition to abor¬ 
tion as an immoral act, but do not believe the state should 
legislate against it. 

This “pro-choice” position has become pivotal in the 
shaping of public opinion regarding the abortion issue. It has 
also been influential in the policies of Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic politicians who maintain personal opposition to abor¬ 
tion but do not wish to impose this view on others. While this 
position holds a certain attraction, it also reveals a fundamental 
confusion regarding the limits of reproductive freedom. In a 
poll conducted in 1989, seventy-four percent of the respondents 
agreed with the statement, “I personally feel that abortion is 
morally wrong, but I also feel that whether or not to have an 
abortion is a decision that has to be made by every woman 
for herself.”® In another poll conducted the same month, only 
forty-one percent agreed with the statement, “Personally I be¬ 
lieve abortion is wrong, but I think it should be legal.”® While 
this position has never been supported by any official declara¬ 
tion of any Orthodox body in America, it is a position which 
has been adopted by many of the faithful, clergy and laity 
alike. However, this position will be shown to be morally in¬ 
defensible in light of Orthodox Christian ethical teachings re¬ 
garding the sanctity of life and the responsibility of the Chris- 

^George Skelton, “Most Americans Think Abortion Is Immoral,” Part 1, 
Los Angeles Times, March 19, 1989, p. 1. 

®Ethan Bronner, “Most in US favor ban on majority of abortions, 
poll finds,” The Boston Globe, March 31, 1989, p. IZ 
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tian to the state. Rather, Orthodox Christians should oppose 
abortion both on a personal level and seek its prohibition by 
the government. The ethical justification for this approach can 
be demonstrated by an examination of the presuppositions which 
underlie Christian ethical teachings on abortion, the responsibili¬ 
ties of the state in light of Christian Tradition, and the history 
of the abortion controversy in the United States. 

Of primary importance to Christian ethical teaching on 
abortion is the principle of the sanctity of human life and 
creation in the image and likeness of God. Both these prin¬ 
ciples underlie the historic ethical teaching on abortion, eutha¬ 
nasia, and infanticide. To uphold the sanctity of life means 
affirming that human life possesses an intrinsic sacred quality 
which mandates its preservation and maintenance. While a 
sacred category of existence requires a religious foundation, 
purely secular societies can also use terminology derived from 
religious presuppositions which may have since been abandoned. 
Thus, reference to the sanctity of human life in the popular 
culture means that it has intrinsic value or worth. A system 
of ethics which upholds the sanctity of life wiU advocate the 
unconditional value and equality of all human life and will 
seek to advance its well being even in the face of conflicting 
values. 

Frequently placed in contradistinction to the sanctity of 
life is a “quality of life” ethic. Such an approach seeks to 
evaluate the worth of a particular human life based on the 
quality of existence the person experiences. Thus, at its best, 
the quality of life ethic seeks to improve the lives of people 
by taking into consideration a number of factors. Ethical choices 
should increase their ability to participate in relationships and 
activities which give expresson to meaningful membership in 
the human community. Related factors include adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, health care, and an environment which allows 
for the pursuit of meaning, purpose, and happiness without 
fear of persecution or other circumstances which would detract 
from these aims. However, when this concern for quality is 
placed in opposition to the sanctity of life, the resulting choices 
ultimately cheapen the value of life and place in danger the 
ability to pursue such goals as those stated above. Quality of 
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life is an ambiguous concept which frequently depends for its 
definition on a subjective evaluation of human life and what 
constitutes a meaningful existence. Christians recognize that 
quality of life consists in a relationship with the Holy Trinity 
which allows for growth toward the image and likeness of God 
through the saving acts of Christ in the Holy Spirit. Jesus said, 
“I have come that they may have life, and that they may have 
it more abundantly.”^ In a contemporary secular society, those 
making decisions regarding quality of life would for the most 
part not share this perspective. Therefore, the affirmation of 
the sanctity of life is necessary as a basis for the proper treat¬ 
ment of human life both in personal relationships and for the 
maintenance of a just and well ordered society. 

Human life derives its sacred character from its creation 
in the image and likeness of God. The Biblical account of 
creation affirms this belief: “God created man in His own 
image; in the image of God He created him; male and female 
He created them.”® This doctrine is foundational for the Chris¬ 
tian faith and provides the basis for resolving ethical questions 
involving human life. Orthodoxy affirms that even after sin 
entered the world, the image of God, while distorted, remained 
as a characteristic of the human person and that human moral 
capacities were not completely obliterated. Through sin, human 
beings have broken communion with God and thus have in 
some degree become “less than human.” Because all human 
beings share this state, full human “personhood” cannot be 
a criterion for determining the value of one’s life. All life has 
intrinsic worth as being because it is created in the image and 
likeness of God. 

The idea of sanctity of life, to varying degrees, also ap¬ 
pears in natural law. The Orthodox Church accepts and teaches 
the reality of a natural moral law which may be discerned 
through experience and reason, and through which the funda¬ 
mental rules and laws of human moral and social life are 
acknowledged.® When various cultures of diverse times and 

4John 10:10b, Holy Bible: The New King James Version (Nashville: 
Thomas Nelson, 1984). 

^Genesis 1:27. 

^Stanley S. Harakas, Toward Transfigured Life (Minneapolis: Light and 
Life Publishing Company, 1983), p. 120. 
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places adopt similar standards of behavior, this is an indication 
of a common moral sense among people derived from faith, 
reason, and experience. For example, nearly every human 
culture in recorded history has been characterized by laws 
against murder. While some cultures condone or even enjoin 
murder, the condoned murder tends to be highly selective. 
Murder may be approved for one’s enemies but not for mem¬ 
bers of the group themselves.^ Biological science also illustrates 
some aspects of natural law at its most basic level. Living or¬ 
ganisms make attempts of immense magnitude to stay alive and 
reproduce. Thus, a universal law of self-preservation manifests 
itself in nature. So strong is this instinct, in fact, that one of 
the goals of Christian life is to subdue this desire and channel 
it into acts of self sacrifice on behalf of others. In terms of 
human reproduction, the force of nature is even more astonish¬ 
ing. While a fertile female produces one egg per month, during 
intercourse the male releases between thirty and sixty million 
sperm toward the target egg to increase Ae chances of fer¬ 
tilization. The fertilized egg must then survive a myriad of 
crisis stages, including implantation, development, and birth, 
before a child can be born. The struggle to produce a healthy 
living baby is one of the most amazing feats of nature, which 
includes a system of human reproduction that promotes the 
survival of the species.® In the case of abortion, the natural 
process is interrupted by the willful act of one of its own kind, 
frustrating the cycle of nature’s survival mechanisms. Thus, a 
number of sources of natural law testify to the sanctity of 
human life. 

The sanctity of life created in the image and likeness of 
God has historically provided the Church’s basis for the pro¬ 
scription of abortion, which previously was accepted in some 
ancient societies. The practice of abortion was widespread in 
ancient Greece and was usually allowed by the law, which 
even prescribed it in certain cases. The medical community op¬ 
posed the practice, and so the Hippocratic Oath required 
physicians to bind themselves not to give women poisonous 
drinks which would abort the fetus they were carrying. In 

■^R. C. Sproul, Abortion: A Rational Look at an Emotional Issue 
(Colorado Springs: NavPress, 1990), p« 41. 

*Sproul, pp. 43, 44. 
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ancient Rome the father had power of life and death over his 
family. The fetus was not regarded as a person, and abortion 
was widely practiced in Roman society. An exception to the 
frequent practice of abortion in antiquity was found among 
the Jews. Despite the absence of a specific prohibition of abor¬ 
tion in their scriptures, research has discovered no mention of 
a nontherapeutic Jewish abortion in any text of Jewish literature 
through A.D. 500.® The early Roman Empire continued the an¬ 
cient Roman policy and prescribed no punishment for abortion 
with the consent of the father, unless the mother died. 

This was the context in which the early Church formulated 
its teaching. The Didache as well as the Epistle of Barnabas 
give absolute strictures against abortion and refer to the fetus 
simply as a “child.” In the second century, Athenagoras out¬ 
lines the common, accepted Christian position that abortion is 
murder, that the guilty must give account to God, and that 
the fetus is a hving being. “ The late second and early third 
centuries give evidence of an increasing Christian effect on 
Roman law concerning abortion. Through the witness of Chris¬ 
tians, many pagans were acquainted with their ethical per¬ 
spective, which was similar to that of some pagan moralists. 
Christian apologists such as Athenagoras and Tertullian had 
addressed Roman emperors and governors concerning the stand¬ 
ard Christian view.“ When the empire enacted laws restricting 
abortion in the third century, including the prescript of Septimus 
Severus and Antonios Caracalla and the application of the 
Lex Cornelia to abortifacient drugs and drug dealers, it was 
quite likely due to the growing Christian population’s influence 
on public opinion toward punishing abortion and promoting 
life. For Clement of Alexandria, an abortion of one child is a 
contribution to the destruction of the entire human race.“ 
Likewise, both Basil the Great and John Chrysostom equate 
abortion with murder. It is true, as Vigen Guroian points out, 
that these statements have a unique context and purpose: 

^Michael J. Gorman, Abortion and the Early Church (Downers Grove, 
IL: InterVarsity Press, 1982), p. 33. 

i®Gorman, p. 54. 

iiGorman, p. 61. 

i^John Kowalczyk, An Orthodox View of Abortion (Minneapolis: LiEht 
and Life, 1979), p. 14. 
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In point of fact, the statements about abortion in 
the letters of St Basil or the homilies of St John 
Chrysostom were not intended to be metaphysical 
pronouncements about the beginnings of human life. 

Nor are they statements about basic human rights 
in the profoundest sense, leave aside the shallow 
nominalistic and voluntaristic way in which our soci¬ 
ety has come to define human rights. They are pri¬ 
marily exhortations directed to a specific community 
about what kind of a people it is and what behavior 
is or is not fitting with its identity as the bride of 
Christ and the sacrament of the Kingdom of trinitarian 
love open to all life.*® 

However, their statements are nonetheless applicable to the 
present discussion because the issue of abortion in the social 
context raises the question as to what kind of community is 
or is not to be promoted by the civil authorities and what be¬ 
haviors are or are not appropriate for any civilized people. 
The danger Guroian points out is that regarding many issues 
of public policy, the Orthodox Church runs the risk of accom¬ 
modating itself to the “common faith” of American civil re¬ 
ligion. The basic doctrine of this perspective asserts that there 
exist individual rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness which are of absolute public concern, while other tran¬ 
scendent questions regarding human relationships with God 
and with each other are only of relative legitimacy and have 
no place in public discourse. Thus, the faithful must view 
their position in terms of a prophetic call to adherence to basic 
truths of which the Church is the guardian. 

Issues of church and state were not absent even from the 
ministry of Christ. He spent much of His time dispelling the 
notion of the zealots that the messiah was to be an earthly 
ruler who would end Roman occupation of Palestine and es¬ 
tablish a theocratic state. Thus it was a supreme irony that 
Jesus was crucified by the Romans because he viewed Himself 
as a ICing and was seen as a threat to the civil authorities. 

i3Vigen Guroian, Incarnate Love (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1987), p. 126. 
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Because the Gospel presents itself as the politeuma, the com¬ 
munity of the coming age, it must accordingly see as its most 
intrinsic concern its disposition toward the present polls, the 
secular state.^* St Paul provides a clear summary of the char¬ 
acter and purpose of the state: 

Let every soul be subject to the governing authorities. 

For there is no authority except from God, and the 
authorities that exist are appointed by God, Therefore 
whoever resists the authority resists the ordinance of 
God, and those who resist will bring judgment on 
themselves. For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to evil. Do you want to be unafraid of the author¬ 
ity? Do what is good, and you will have praise from 
the same. For he is God’s minister to you for good. 

But if you do evil, be afraid; for he does not bear 
the sword in vain; for he is God’s minister, an avenger 
to execute wrath on him who practices evil.'® 

At the same time, Paul does not advocate an uncritical par¬ 
ticipation in the institutions of the state. Thus, in another 
passage, he asks the believers in Corinth, “Dare any of you, 
having a matter against another, go to law before the un¬ 
righteous, and not before the saints?”'® While St Paul recog¬ 
nizes the legitimate authority of the state and instructs the be¬ 
lievers in Rome to do the same, he exhorts the Corinthians 
not to avail themselves of this authority, even though it is 
within the sphere of competence of the state to make judg¬ 
ments. A unique set of methods and attitudes based on values 
such as love and mercy should differentiate the Christian com¬ 
munity from secular institutions. Furthermore, in the end God’s 
people will stand in judgment of the principalities and powers 
which stand behind the institutions and authorities of this world. 

The Gospel does not confuse the kingdom of God with 
the state according to any theocratic ideal, and given the eschato¬ 
logical nature of the kingdom, it sees a certain tension between 

i^Oscar Cullmann, The State in the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956), p. 4, 
iSRomans 13:1-4. 
i®l Corinthians 6:1. 
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the earthly state and the heavenly kingdom. However, it does 
not reflect an ontological dualism between the Church and 
the world. The relationship found in the New Testament is a 
chronological tension between now and the future which af¬ 
fects the Christian’s attitude toward the state. While the state 
is not divine in essence, it is willed by God as an instrument 
for the present age. The earthly state is God’s servant so long 
as it remains in the order which is willed by God.” This order 
entails the ability to discern good and evil and the use of 
methods appropriate to its function to restrain evil. Hence the 
Christian must be obedient to the state while maintaining a 
critical stance toward it to see that it remains in the divine 
order. When its laws become unjust, the Christian must seek 
revision of these laws. When it commands what God has for¬ 
bidden or forbids what God has commanded, then the Chris¬ 
tian must disobey. Therefore, a Christian can remain obedient 
to any state up to the point where it becomes totalitarian. 

While Orthodox Christians throughout history have some¬ 
times confused the politeuma with the earthly state, such as 
in the Byzantine empire or in Czarist Russia, the Church has 
never endorsed any particular form of government. However, 
the Byzantine concept of the symphonia has often been a guid¬ 
ing principle in the relationship between church and state. The 
theory of symphonia envisions a system of harmony and mutu¬ 
ality between church and state which is based on the sufficiency 
and independence of the two cooperating principles within one 
common society, without the subjugation of one to the other. 
This harmony is based on the beUef that both church and state 
are instituted by one Lord: the church “to initiate the Kingdom 
of God and to prepare for its eschatological realization” and 
the state “to serve the worldly needs of humanity, providing 
order, peace, justice and external harmony.”*® This concept 
provides a historical perspective which can inform contem¬ 
porary reflection on the relationship of church and state. Given 
contemporary social realities this idea can never be realized 
in its fullness, nor would it be desirable. As John Meyendorff 
has pointed out, the Constantinian period out of which it 

i^'Cnllmaim, p. 89. 

‘^Stanley S. Harakas, “Orthodox Church-State Theory and American 
Democracy,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 21 (1976), p. 401. 
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emerged was characterized by two fundamental theological 
flaws: “in thinking that the authority of Christ could be iden¬ 
tified with the political power of the state, and in considering 
that the universality of the Gospel is defineable in political 
terms.”‘® At the same time, Christians must also avoid the 
doctrine of strict separation which seeks to silence the voice 
of the Church on matters of public policy. This doctrine implies 
an ontological dualism between the Church and the world, 
while the Gospel reflects a chronological and ethical tension. 
The separation doctrine perpetrates the secular notion that the 
world reaUy does not need the Church or God.®* Thus the 
Church must act in a spirit of obedience but must also main¬ 
tain a critical posture toward the state. 


At the same time, in a pluralistic setting such as the 
United States, it is impossible to resolve public policy issues 
solely on religious grounds. A precedent of translating purely 
religious doctrine into public policy would allow this to occur 
in a number of different areas where the dominant religious 
groups may want a particular version of scientific creationism 
taught in the public schools which would be sectarian in 
nature. Another example would be the unconditional support 
for the state of Israel advocated by many Christians based on 
a dispensationalist interpretation of Scripture. Consequently, 
something other than a religious definition of when human 
life begins is needed as the basis for legislation. 

Human life is defined spiritually and philosophically in 
a multitude of different ways. Therefore, a biological defini¬ 
tion of human life provides the only basis for enacting legisla¬ 
tion, Any organism would clearly have to meet three criteria 
to determine whether human life is present: Is this being alive? 
Is this being human? And is this being complete? At no time 
during the entire period of gestation are any of these require¬ 
ments lacking in the prenatal human life. This being has the 
characteristics of life. That is, the prenatal human life can 
reproduce his or her own cells and develop them into a specific 

i^John Meyendorff, Living Tradition (Crestwood: St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press, 1978), p. 143. 

20Guroian, p. 159. 
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pattern of maturity and function.** This is a unique being, 
distinguishable totally from any other organism, completely 
human in all of his or her characteristics, including a genetically 
unique set of 46 human chromosomes. Life is clearly present 
in the fertilized ovum and at subsequent stages of development. 

Once it has completed the process of implantation, at the 
end of the second week, the embryo can only develop into a 
human being. Before this time, it can become a hydatidiform 
mole, a product of an abnormal fertilization which is formed 
of placental tissue.** However, the fact that an abnormal fer¬ 
tilization may occur which is only evident after the fact does 
not reduce the humanity of the normal zygote which is pres¬ 
ent from fertilization. Similarly, a large percentage of zygotes 
die before implantation and a significant number are lost after¬ 
wards through miscarriage due to severe chomosomal abnor¬ 
malities. This does not reduce their humanity, but simply re¬ 
veals a high mortahty rate for this stage of life. Therefore, the 
prenatal life is distinctly human. 

This being is also complete. Nothing new will be added 
from the time of fertilization except growth and development 
of what is already there at the beginning.*® The zygote does 
require genetic information from the maternal mitochondria, 
and the maternal or paternal genetic messages in the form of 
messenger RNA or proteins.** However, this information is 
conveyed through interaction with the molecules already pres¬ 
ent in the zygote. Therefore, this fact does not reduce the 
humanity of the zygote from the completion of conception. A 
critical finding of modern biology is that conception is a process 
beginning with the penetration of the outer layer of the egg 
by a sperm and concluding with the formation of the diploid 
set of chromosomes, a process that takes about a day. Thus 
one cannot properly speak of a “moment of conception.”*® 
However, both fertilization and conception have traditionally 

21 John C. Willke, Abortion Questions and Answers (Cincinnati: Hayes 
Publishing Co., 1985), p. 52. 

22Thomas A. Shannon and Allan B. Wolter, “Reflections on the Moral 
Status of the Pre-embryo*’ Theological Studies 51 (1990), p. 608. 

23Willke, p. 53. 

24Shannon and Wolter, p. 608. 

25Shannon and Wolter, p. 610. 
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been identified with the union of the sperm and ovum. Con¬ 
sequently, even though it refers to a process that takes several 
hours, conception is recognized as the beginning of a new 
human life because the three above stated criteria are present 
beginning at this point. Viability, that is, the ability to survive 
outside the mother’s body, is of no value in determining the 
beginning of human life. Improvements in medical technology 
are continually moving backward the point at which the fetus 
can survive outside the womb. Thus, at best, viability is an 
imprecise measure of current technological capabilities, not a 
measure of the human capacities of the fetus. 

In 1981 the United States Senate conducted extensive 
hearings (8 days, 57 witnesses) on the proposed “Human 
Life Bill.” The official Senate report states: 

Physicians, biologists, and other scientists agree that 
conception [they defined fertilization and conception 
to be the same] marks the beginning of the life of a 
human being—a being that is alive and is a member 
of the human species. There is overwhelming agree¬ 
ment on this point in countless merical, biological, and 
scientific writings.^ 

The report lists a limited sample of 13 medical textbooks, 
all of which state categorically that the life of an individual 
human begins at conception. The report then quotes several 
authorities who testified personally: 

Professor J. Lejeune, Paris, discoverer of the chromo¬ 
some pattern of Down’s Syndrome: “Each individual 
has a very neat beginning, at conception.” 

Professor W. Bowes, University of Colorado: 
Beginning of human life?—“at conception.” 

Professor H. Gordon, Mayo Clinic: “It is an 
established fact that human life begins at conception.” 

Professor M. Matthews-Roth, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity: “It is scientifically correct to say that individual 
human life begins at conception.” 


aewillke, p. 40. 
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Dr. Leon Rosenberg, from Yale University, stated that he 
knew no scientific evidence showing when actual human life 
begins. But he then defined human life in a philosophic way, 
and spoke to a value judgment. To quote the Senate report: 

Those witnesses who testified that science cannot say 
whether unborn children are human beings were 
speaking in every instance to the value question 
rather than the scientific question. No witness raised 
any evidence to refute the biological fact that from 
the moment of human conception there exists a dis¬ 
tinct individual being who is alive and is of the 
human species.*'^ 

Abortion advocates decry the “biological reductionism” in this 
argument because, as one writer states, “the beginning of human 
life is not the issue, for it can be argued that fetuses, even if 
they are ‘human life,’ are still not human persons The same 
writer states, “The doctrine of fetal personhood is morally of¬ 
fensive from a feminist, socialist, and humanist standpoint be¬ 
cause what makes human life distinct is its capacity for con¬ 
sciousness and sociability.”*® Since “personhood” is frequently 
defined by subjective criteria, legal definitions must be based 
on the biological evidence and previous legal precedent. Thus, 
as former President Ronald Reagan correctly stated, “The 
real question today is not when human life begins, but. What 
is the value of human life?”^’^ 

A s 3 mthesis of these Biblical, patristic, historical, and 
canonical formulations in light of contemporary soci^ and 
political realities and scientific evidence will yield a number 
of principles which are readily applicable to sanctity of life 
issues. The state is instituted by God to promote good and to 
restrain evil. The church and the state not only have different 

27Willke, p. 42. 

®*Rosalmd Pollack Petchesky, Abortion and Woman’s Choice (Boston: 
Northeastern University Press, 1990), p. 341. 

29petchesky, p. 345. 

s®RonaId Reagan, Abortion and the Conscience of the Nation (Nash¬ 
ville: Thomas Nelson, 1984), p. 22. 
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ends, but employ different means to achieve those ends. The 
church employs public witness to proclaim the Gospel to the 
world and invites all people to respond to this caU. As a 
charismatic body, the Church seeks to demonstrate God’s love 
for the world through obedient service to the kingdom and 
offer it to God through eucharistic celebration. The state 
employs the rule of law and the use of force to enjoin com¬ 
pliance with that law. The church, in its capacity of prophetic 
witness, can seek to influence the state in its promotion of 
good, most notably when it has lost touch with the content 
of good and evil. In the past, the Church has not always exer¬ 
cised this capacity wisely and has sometimes employed it in a 
manner contrary to her own principles, such as using the 
powers of the state to confront heresy. However, the church 
must confront the state when unjust laws do not restrain evil 
or prohibit that which is good. In a republic such as the United 
States, the ability of the church to influence the state is ex¬ 
pressed in the form of voting by the church’s members in elec¬ 
tions to choose the representatives who will create, interpret, 
and enforce the laws. In addition, this influence takes the form 
of voting for public referenda, lobbying elected officials, draft¬ 
ing legislation, and holding public office. 

While Christians are called to address the state in certain 
instances and in the United States are able to do so in a 
variety of different ways, there remains the question of what 
responsibilities the state should assume and when Christians 
should address the affairs of state with a united voice. As has 
been clearly stated, the natural moral law indicates the necessity 
for a society to protect human life. Prohibitions against murder 
have been a part of nearly every society in recorded history. 
On the whole, the patristic tradition identifies in large part the 
content of the natural law with the Ten Commandments.®* 
The commandment, “You shall not murder”*® is a basic moral 
and legal precept without which no society could long endure. 
Since the state is the institution authorized to use force to 
enact compliance with the laws, the state is the only institu¬ 
tion that can effectively prohibit a particular action. All theories 

®iHarakas, Toward Transfigured Life, p. 133. 

82Exodus 20:13. 
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of the state accept the thought that the political system, what¬ 
ever else it does, must protect its members from physical harm 
caused directly by others. This responsibility is the minimum 
requirement for any state, whatever its form or ideology. A 
state that does not fulfill this responsibility is no state at all.®* 

The Church can affirm the sanctity Of life, but it must 
look to science to answer the question, “When does life begin?” 
Therefore, the fact that abortion has consistently been viewed 
as a form of murder and that opposition to abortion was 
consistently due to concern for the life of the fetus, along with 
the state’s responsibility to protect human life, provide a clear 
mandate for the state to take a role in prohibiting the practice 
of abortion. Consequently, to be personally opposed to abor¬ 
tion yet support its legalization (i.e. that it is a decision to be 
left to the woman and her doctor) is a morally untenable 
position. Christians and other citizens of good will must stand 
opposed to all efforts to make legalized abortion and euthanasia 
the practice of the nation. At the very least, the incarnational 
dimensions of the Orthodox Christian perspective do not allow 
for a withdrawal from engagement with the moral issues of the 
nation and state.*^ When the issue at hand involves the taking 
of human life, it becomes imperative that Christians respond. 

If in fact the protection of human life has been a univer¬ 
sally recognized function of government and abortion has long 
been recognized as taking a life, it becomes necessary to examine 
the causes of the breakdown of this consensus in the United 
States and other modern societies. The central issue of the 
regulation of abortion practices is whether abortion is, or can 
be assimilated to, homicide.*® The historical evidence reveals 
a legal tradition that has consistently equated the two in the 
past. As was the case with the Roman Empire after the third 
century, the rise of the Western societies influenced by Judeo- 
Christian values was accompanied by laws prohibiting abor¬ 
tion. The earliest complications of English common law reflect 
the fact that abortion was regarded as homicide. Bracton, who 

33Fred M. Frohock, Abortion: A Case Study in Law and Morals 
(Westport, CN: Greenwood Press, 1983), p. 168. 

Stanley S. Harakas, Living the Faith: The Praxis of Eastern Orthodox 
Ethics (Minneapolis: Light and life, 1992), p. 260. 

^^Frohock, p. 169. 
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administered the King’s law in the thirteenth century, includes 
in his list of provisions concerning homicide: 

If there be someone who has struck a pregnant 
woman, or has given her poison, whereby he has 
caused abortion, if the fetus be already formed or 
animated, he commits homicide. Abortion is homicide, 
but a dividing line is fixed at the formation or anima¬ 
tion of the fetus.*® 

Punishments were not as severe in the early stages of preg¬ 
nancy, before quickening because, medically speaking, people 
did not recognize the humanity of the unborn before this point. 

American law, which developed in close relationship to 
British law, delegated to the states the responsibility for legisla¬ 
tion on abortion. Generally, the old provisions of common law 
applied in the United States until the situation was clarified 
by the passing of statutes in each state. The earliest statutes 
were usually severe in cases of abortion after quickening, but 
lenient or silent concerning abortion before tiiat event. Amend¬ 
ments gradually eliminated the silence and even removed the 
distinction from the law of all but ten states. The reason for 
the development of the statutes is not to be found in any re¬ 
ligious doctrine, but in the progress of scientific knowledge,®^ 
The campaign for enactment of stringent abortion laws in the 
United States between the 1860s and 1880 produced what 
historian James C. Mohr characterized as “the most important 
burst of anti-abortion legislation in the nation’s history.” At 
least forty anti-abortion statutes of various kinds were placed 
upon state and territorial lawbooks during that period.*® 

As a result of this legislation, for over one hundred years 
abortion was prohibited throughout the United States except 
when the mother’s life was threatened. The first permissive law 
was passed in Colorado in 1967, which by 1970 was followed 
by fifteen other states. After that, only one more state legalized 

3^risez, Abortion, pp. 186-8 in CAC Abortion Debaters^ Handbook 
(Washington, DC: Christian Action Council, 1984), p. 41. 

®7Grisez, p. 191. 

^^William Brennan, The Abortion Holocaust: Today*s Final Solution 
(St. Louis: Landmark Press, 1983), p. 8. 
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abortion (because of a court order), while thirty-three states 
debated the issue in their legislatures. All of them voted against 
permitting abortion for any reason except to save the mother’s 
life.®® However, in 1973 the laws in these states were struck 
down by the Supreme Court. The Roe v. Wade decision, to¬ 
gether with the companion case Doe v. Bolton, legalized abor¬ 
tion in all fifty states for the full nine months of pregnancy. 
Specifically, the court allowed no legal restrictions for the first 
trimester, some restrictions in the second trimester until the 
point of viability, and only in the third trimester to protect the 
“life or health” of the mother. In defining “health” the court 
said that abortion could be performed “in the light of all 
factors—physical, emotional, psychological, familial, and the 
woman’s age—relevant to the well being of the patient. All these 
factors may relate to health.”^" Thus abortion-on-demand until 
birth became the national policy. 

While this policy was not voted on by the citizens or 
enacted by legislators, there developed enough of a consensus 
in certain sectors of society to allow for the acceptance and 
maintenance of this policy. In the statements and writings of 
those involved in efforts to repeal abortion laws a number 
of themes were emphasized. One theme sounded in the state¬ 
ments is simply that abortion laws were outmoded and that a 
new thinking must be allowed to shape the laws. A second 
theme which had a great effect was that the laws were “cruel” 
and “uncompassionate.”*^ Coupled with an emphasis on “qual¬ 
ity of life” and a situational approach to morality, the major 
theme became that the abortion decision should be left en¬ 
tirely to the woman, in accordance with her own conscience. 
It is not made clear if there are norms that the conscience is 
to be shaped by. A final theme is the attempt, particularly by 
the press and some religious groups, to paint the anti-abortion 
position as a Catholic position, and to view the controversy 
as a sectarian struggle.^ Dr. Bernard Nathanson, founding 
member of the National Association for the Repeal of Abor- 

8»Willke, p. 19. 

«WilIke, p. 21. 

^^Stephen M. Krason, Abortion: Politics, Morality, and the Constitution 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1984), p. 49. 

^Krason, p. 51. 
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tion Laws (NARAL, today known as the National Abortion 
Rights Action League), documents how the organization por¬ 
trayed the Catholic hierarchy as the force behind opposition 
to abortion and used latent anti-Catholicism in American soci¬ 
ety, with the help of the media, to win support for their cause.^ 
Dr. Nathanson subsequently became an outspoken opponent of 
abortion based on his study of the science of fetology. 

These approaches appear in much of the public discourse 
surrounding the abortion issue. Typical is the reaction of the 
New York Times to the Roe v. Wade decision: “Nothing in 
the Court’s approach ought to give affront to persons who 
oppose all abortion for reasons of religion or individual con¬ 
viction. They can stand firmly as ever for those principles, 
provided they do not seek to impede the freedom of those with 
an opposite view.”^ The Richmond News Leader responded 
in this way: “Catholic Church leaders may call the high 
court’s position an ‘unspeakable tragedy’ but the Catholic in¬ 
junction against abortion is of rather recent origin in a religion 
two thousand years old. While Catholic spokesmen’s horror at 
the decision can be understood, a majority of the high court 
properly recognized that no religion has a constitutional license 
to force its beliefs upon others.”^® The religious, legal, and 
medical data previously stated clearly demonstrate the incon¬ 
sistency of these positions. The only way to make abortion an 
issue of private morality is to make murder an issue of private 
morahty, an unconscionable position for anyone who believes 
in the sanctity of life. 

Two objections to this position should be noted at this 
point. While the equation of abortion and homicide has been 
well established, and with it the need for legislative action, 
could abortion be considered the lesser of evils given circum¬ 
stances that may result if were not available? While many 
examples are cited to support maintaining the availability of 
abortion, most concern social or economic factors which have 
a lesser significance than the value of a human life. There- 

^Bernard Nathanson, Aborting America (Toronto: Life Cycle Books, 
1979), and The Abortion Papers (New York: Frederick Fell, 1983). 

^The New York Times, New York, NY, January 24, 1973. 

^^The Richmond News Leader, Richmond, Virginia, January 24, 1973. 
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fore, factors such as unwanted children, overpopulation, or 
pregnancy due to rape or incest cannot be used to justify the 
availability of abortion. However, one example that concerns 
protection of human life is the consideration of maternal deaths 
due to illegal abortions. 

One of the arguments for legalized abortion prior to the 
Roe V. Wade decision was that thousands of women were 
dying from illegal “back-alley” abortions. One figure often 
quoted during this period was “5,000 to 10,000 deaths a 
year” due to illegal abortion. This figure was consciously 
fabricated by NARAL to gain public support for their posi¬ 
tion. Dr. Nathanson states, “I confess that I knew the figures 
were totally false, and I suppose the others did too if they 
stopped to think of it. But in the ‘morality’ of our revolution, 
it was a useful figure, widely accepted, so why go out of our 
way to correct it with honest statistics?”" In 1972, the last 
year before Roe v. Wade, the death toll from illegal abortion 
was 39 women. The death rate due to illegal abortion had been 
consistently declining each year due to improved surgical tech¬ 
niques and better antibiotics. Furthermore, the abortion tech¬ 
nique itself was revolutionized at this time through the wide¬ 
spread introduction of suction curettage in 1970. Though safer 
if done by a licensed physician, one can expect that if abor¬ 
tion is ever driven underground again, even non-physicians 
will be able to perform this procedure with remarkable safety." 
Therefore, while legal proscription of abortion would dras¬ 
tically reduce the number of abortions, some would occur, but 
these would certainly not cause widespread maternal deaths, 
a high of number of which could still not justify the 1.5 million 
fetal deaths each year due to legal abortion. 

Another proviso frequently cited is that abortion must 
be considered within the framework of a number of issues 
which involve the sanctity of human life. For example, the 
abortion issue is frequently connected with the question of 
capital punishment. Thus, many adopt the position that it is 
inconsistent to support capital punishment and oppose abor¬ 
tion. The basic question concerns whether capital punish- 

■♦•Nathanson, Aborting America, p. 193. 

^^athanson. Aborting America, p. 194. 
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ment violates the sanctity of human life. The book of Genesis 
indicates that capital punishment was instituted for a specific 
reason: “Whoever sheds man’s blood, by man his blood shall 
be shed; for in the image of God He made man.”^* The moral 
basis for capital punishment in this account is the sanctity of 
life. Because man is endowed with the image of God, his life 
is so sacred that any malicious destruction of it must be punished 
by execution.^® While Jesus consciously and explicitly reversed 
this practice of retributive justice for the Christian community, 
the state frequently and legitimately uses methods contrary to 
what the Christian is called to do personally. This viewpoint 
was probably why Ephraem the Syrian (ca. 306-373) recom¬ 
mended capital punishment for abortion.®® There are a number 
of reasons why Orthodox Christians should oppose capital 
punishment today. It is at best an unfortunate necessary evil, 
precludes the possibility of rehabilitation, and is inconsistently 
applied. However, it is fundamentally a question of social jus¬ 
tice and not a sanctity of life issue. Likewise, other issues can¬ 
not be considered to be of equal significance to the major 
sanctity of life issues of abortion, infanticide and euthanasia. 

When considered in light of the responsibilities of the 
state, decisions regarding such priorities involve the question 
of single issue politics. Is the abortion issue alone a sufficient 
criterion by which to evaluate the qualifications of a can¬ 
didate for public office? While an affirmative answer to this 
question could be taken to extreme lengths, a commitment to 
the sanctity of all human life, bom and unborn, clearly should 
be the most important consideration. American society in 
the nineteenth century faced a s imil ar problem regarding the 
issue of slavery. The Supreme Court, in its Dred Scott decision 
of 1857, declared that black Americans could not hold citizen¬ 
ship according to the Constitution. As a result, the abolitionists 
began a movement which sought equal treatment under the 
law for all races. A number of significant problems confronted 
the nation at that time and many abolitionists went to extreme 
lengths to advance their position. However, they recognized 
the most important issue at that time was whether a court of 

4®Genesis 9:6. 

■*®Sproul, p. 33. 

soGorman, p. 65. 
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law could declare a person of a certain race to be anything 
less than a person. In the same way, those who recognize the 
humanity of the fetus must do no less than to share this truth 
with others, and to call on the civil authorities to fulfill their 
responsibility in upholding the sanctity of life for all human 
beings. 

The implications of the preceding arguments are clear. 
First of all, public officials cannot in good conscience take 
the position they are “personally opposed” to abortion but 
support a woman’s “right to choose.” Likewise, unless an 
Orthodox Christian is willing to abstain from the political 
process entirely, one cannot take refuge in the position that 
the Church bears witness to the sanctity of life but does not 
become involved in the political arena. Simply voting for a 
candidate who holds a “pro-choice” position amounts to in¬ 
direct support for the continued practice of legalized abor¬ 
tion. The Church bears a significant responsibility to inform 
and educate the faithful. As one Orthodox pro-life activist has 
written: 

It is essential that the Church make clear to those 
people involved in abortion including the woman, 
those who have given her counsel, those who have 
actually performed the abortion and even those 
whose support of abortion is limited to intellectual 
acceptance, that to continue to be considered part of 
the Orthodox Church, they must repent, turn away 
from their sinful ways and undergo a reconciliation 
into the Body of Christ.®* 

Likewise, those involved in the struggle against abortion must 
make available viable options for women and families in 
crisis pregnancy situations. St Basil states concerning abor¬ 
tion, “there is involved the question of providing justice for 
the infant to be born.”®* 

The various Orthodox jurisdictions have taken a hopeful 

s^Valerie Protopapas, “Orthodox Action Plan Against Abortion,” p. 1. 

52D. Cummings, trans., The Rudder (Chicago: Orthodox Christian 
Educational Society, 1957), St Basil the Great, Canon 2, p. 789. 
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Step in speaking out on the issue. The Twenty-Third Clergy- 
Laity Congress of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America in 1976 issued the following statement: 

The Orthodox Church brands abortion as murder; 
that is, as a premeditated termination of the life of 
a human being. .. Decisions of the Supreme Court 
and State Legislatures by which abortion, with or 
without restrictions, is allowed should be viewed by 
practicing Christians as an affront to their beliefs 
in the sanctity of life.®® 

In 1986, Rev Ed Pehanich, a priest of the American Carpatho- 
Russian jurisdiction, and John Protopapas, a member of the 
Orthodox Church in America, founded a pan-Orthodox Pro- 
Life organization. Orthodox Christians for Life to serve as 
a resource for sanctity of life issues and to coordinate activities.®^ 
In 1989 both the Orthodox Church in America and the Anti¬ 
ochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North America is¬ 
sued resolutions opposing abortion on demand.®® 

The same year forty-five bishops and other spokesmen 
from every Orthodox jurisdiction in the United States filed an 
amicus curiae brief in the Supreme Court’s Webster decision. 
The brief points out that the issue of abortion has a moral and 
a legal dimension that have historically been intertwined and 
that laws have traditionally been positive expressions of moral 
norms.®® It carefully situates the specific Orthodox position on 
abortion in the mainstream of the Judeo-Christian tradition of 
western civilization while emphasizing Orthodoxy’s unique role 
as a witness to the teachings of the early Church. It also as- 

^^Stanley S. Harakas, Let Mercy Abound: Social Concern in the Greek 
Orthodox Church (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1983), p. 145. 

wpor more information, write to: 

Valerie Protopapas, Executive Secretary 
Orthodox Christians for Life 
P.O. Box 805 
MclviUe, NY 11747 
(516) 271-4408. 

^^RacheVs Children, Fall 1989, Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 1. 

5®James George Jatras and Paul Farley, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, October Term, 1988, Webster v. Reproductive Health Services, 
Brief Amicus Curiae of the Holy Orthodox Church, P» 2. 
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serts that modern science has vindicated the ancient insight 
that a fetus is a human being with rights equal to those who 
have been born. Thus, it is appropriate for the court to make 
a statement on the constitutional value of human life, at what¬ 
ever point it begins. This document provides a cogent legal 
argument which can serve as the basis for Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians to proclaim their views at every level of government. 

The position of the Orthodox Church regarding abortion 
is informed by a firm commitment to the sanctity of human 
life from the moment of conception. The scriptural, patristic, 
and liturgical sources of the Orthodox Tradition consistently 
reflect this position, which is found in the canonical formula¬ 
tions of the conciliar process. The modem science of fetology 
has affirmed the presence of human life throughout the entire 
period of gestation, thereby confirming the historical Chris¬ 
tian position. Because of the state’s responsibility to protect life, 
Christians must unite with one prophetic voice to call for the 
restoration of this protection which has been taken away in 
the United States. However, the secular forces in American 
society which deny the sanctity of life have influenced the 
thinking of many of the faithful on this important issue. There¬ 
fore, by promoting dialogue and reflection on this issue, the 
Church can encourage participation in appropriate and ef¬ 
fective actions based on firm personal convictions. Orthodox 
Christians will thus be able to defend the rights of every human 
person so that they may have life, and to proclaim the new 
life in Christ so that they may have it more abundantly. 
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The Bread of Life: 

Patristic Christology and Evangelical 

SOTERIOLOGY IN MaRTIN LuTHER’S 

Sermons on John 6 
David S. Yeago 

In this essay, I shall argue that Luther’s theology of jus¬ 
tifying faith is so dependent on a particular Christology, that 
one cannot fully articulate the doctrine of faith without in the 
process articulating that Christology. ‘ Moreover, the Chris¬ 
tology on which Luther’s theology of faith thus depends is, 
in fact, identical with Patristic orthodoxy, as articulated at 
Nicaea, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and II Constantinople. Luther’s 
loyalty to the catholic dogmatic tradition is not something 
extrinsic to his evangelical message, arising perhaps from a 
conservative temperament. On the contrary, apart from the 
context of catholic dogma, Luther’s evangelical convictions 
make no sense whatsoever. In fact, we must go further and 
say that this distinction is ours, not his: for Luther, catholic 
dogma itself provides the substance of his distinctively “evan¬ 
gelical” theology. 

I shall argue for this thesis by way of an examination of 
the series of sermons on John 6:26-71 (the “Bread of Life” 
discourse), which Luther delivered, with some interruptions 
due to ill-health, in the town church at Wittenberg on Satur¬ 
days from November 5, 1530, to May 13, 1531, filling in for 
the city pastor Johannes Bugenhagen who was overseeing the 

iThe following abbreviations will be used in citation: IJW=Luther's 
Works, 54 vols., St. Louis and Philadelphia, 1955ff. Tappert=Theodore 
Tappert, ed. The Book of Concord: The Confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 1959. WA=D. Martin Luthers Werke. 
Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 1883ff. 
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introduction of the Reformation in Liibeck.^ Since Luther’s 
lectures on Galatians, on which the famous Commentary is 
based, began about six weeks later, on July 3, 1531, the John 6 
sermons can be read as the commentary’s Christological pro¬ 
legomenon.® 

Although the sermons are typically leisurely, rambling 
and discursive, Luther’s argument nonetheless has a clearly 
defined logical structure. Luther focuses from the first on the 
startling claim of the one whose voice we hear in the text of 
St John: this man stands forth in his unmistakable humanity 
and offers to give the whole world eternal life. Luther’s ser¬ 
mons can be read as a single long explication of the logic and 
implications of this claim, guided by the language of the 
Johannine witness. 

In his first sermon, Luther is at pains to distinguish the 
eternal life Jesus offers from the perishing life of the body in 
this world. Luther presents a blunt and simple version of the 
Augustinian polemic against the idolatrous attempt to “use” 
God for our own ends, directed at the coarse-grained pragmatic 
materialism of his congregation of farmers and tradespeople :■* 

This is how the ideas of nearly all people are to be 
judged, from the lowest to the highest, for among 
princes, counts, nobles and officials, townspeople and 
farmers, the gospel is universally regarded as a belly- 
sermon. But this doctrine wasn’t sent from heaven so 
that everyone could seek his own advantage in it and 
to let everyone suck out what he likes from it, or to 
fill our bellies and allow all kinds of wantonness. 

will use as a text the version of the sermons published by John 
Aurifaber in Eisleben in 1565, printed in the right-hand colunms of WA 33. 
Page references to this volume will be given in parentheses in the text. There 
is an English translation in LW/23- Despite the fact that these sermons 
were not published in Luther’s lifetime, there seems to be no controversy 
about the basic faithfulness of Aurifaber’s edition to Luther’s thought, and 
the language is too unmistakably his to have been much tampered with by 
the editor. 

sOn matters of chronology, cf. Jaroslav Pelikan’s prefaces to LW 23 
and 26. 

^Luther cites as a proverb heard on the lips of “coarse, godless people” 
the saying, “Was Himel, Himel? Wer hie Meel gnug hette?” (“What’s with 
this heaven, heaven? Who has grain enough here?”) WA 33:10. 
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Christ didn’t shed his blood for that! No, the gospel 
is a preaching about the laud and praise and honor 
of God, concerned with the way God is to be ex¬ 
tolled by us. For God wants us to laud and praise 
him and he wants us to do what pleases him. If we 
seek first God’s honor and glory, then he in turn will 
give you not only this temporal life, and all that you 
need for it, but eternal life as well (3). 

The attempt to use God and his gospel as a means to worldly 
satisfactions is rebuffed by the words of Christ: “Do not work 
for the food which perishes but for the food which endures 
to eternal life” (John 6:27). 

It’s as though he were saying: “I will give you a 
different food. Why do you want to be such poor 
beggars and seek and desire such trifling bits and 
beggar’s scraps from me? I will give you a different 
food, which will not perish, a bread which will last 
forever, which wiU also not allow you to die, but 
will preserve you to eternal life” (7). 

There is, says Luther, an antithesis here: “He sets two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of food against one another” (8). And this an¬ 
tithesis ultimately stretches out to include, on the one side, 
everything familiar to us in this mortal life on earth, with the 
different kind of life which Christ brings on the other: “he 
wants to point them away from the baker and from money to 
the gospel, and from the fields and from earth to heaven” (7). 

It is in the context of this antithesis that the full mag¬ 
nitude of Christ’s claim becomes clear: this “wholly other” 
food, this transcendent bread, is the nourishment which he 
gives, and he alone. Thus when he points us from earth to 
heaven, this means concretely that he directs us away from 
the whole world to himself: 

... he snatches all our hearts and eyes away from 
all bakeries and grainaries, and from all cellars, lofts, 
fields, and purses, yes, from all labor, and points to 
himself, saying that he is a superb baker, and wants 
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to give US something that no field or purse pro¬ 
vides. ... One must look to Christ alone and not to 
the creature, one must keep one’s eye on Christ... 
( 11 - 12 ) 

This claim of the man Jesus, that he can give something 
which transcends the whole world, inescapably raises a ques¬ 
tion about his authority, and so about his identity. With typical 
relish, Luther pulls out aU the rhetorical stops to emphasize 
the audacity of this offer: 

It sounds as though a patent-medicine salesman were 
to speak to the peasants in the market and claim 
that he has a remedy and medication for sale and 
that anyone who uses it will never again be sick or 
shot or wounded, that his remedy will even cure 
death. Everyone would laugh at him. And here in 
addition it is quite a poor person who speaks of an 
eternal food, for Christ hadn’t a foot of ground of 
his own; if some great king had made such a claim, 
it would have had at least a little plausibility. But 
now Christ says: “What all people and the whole 
world can do amounts to nothing; /, I myself, will 
give you a different food, which will abide forever.” 

I too would have said, “Where did this fool come 
from? Did you ever hear a greater fool? A beggar, 
without a penny to his name, and he wants to do 
better than all the emperors, kings, and princes on 
earth” (14-15). 

Moreover, Christ’s apparent effrontery does not stop with the 
claim to be the source of eternal life; he claims also to be 
its substance: “I am the bread of life: no one who comes to 
me will hunger, and no one who believes in me will ever 
thirst” (Jn 6:35). 

According to Luther, this astonishing and even offensive 
claim of Jesus Christ to be himself the bread which gives life 
to the world is the hinge on which the whole matter of faith 
(and indeed the whole of Christian doctrine) turns. It is the 
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embrace of this apparent foolishness which is the distinguish¬ 
ing mark, the specific difference, of Christian faith: 

But these words call for faith, for it is a preaching 
which is of use only to Christians. The world does 
not understand it, and knows nothing of this food; 
but a Christian, who knows God’s word, and into 
whose heart the Lord Christ has put the word, ac¬ 
knowledges Christ by faith alone and abides with 
Christ and regards him as the one of whom the 
Father has given his guarantee that he provides this 
food. Such a Christian clings to this foolish preach¬ 
ing and believes the foolish God who has sent his 
Son to give this food. Whoever will not regard him 
as such may go his own way (15). 

The gospel, therefore, calls for faith, defined as an adherence 
to Jesus Christ which looks to him for life and salvation to 
the exclusion of all other putative sources of these goods. It 
proclaims the poor man Christ as the unique source of eternal 
life, and indeed himself as the bread of life. If this is not to 
be idolatrous nonsense, according to Luther, then certain things 
must be true about Jesus Christ, certain things imphed in his 
audacious claim to be the bread of life. 

But listen, what Christ says here: “I am the bread of 
life,” brings us back to the fact that God is the foun¬ 
tain and source of life, and that no one can give 
life except God. Then you might think: “How can 
you, the human being Christ, be the fountain of life 
on earth and give the bread of life, unless you are 
God?” (81). 

Thus we can already see that Christological conviction is 
constitutive of what Luther means by faith, in such a way 
that no full and proper articulation of his doctrine of faith 
can avoid also articulating his Christology. For Luther, the 
very concept of “saving faith” and the doctrine about Christ 
are logically tied to one another, mutually implicated and 
mutually interpreting, but in such a way that the Christology 
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is primary and determinative: his doctrine of faith spells out 
the implications “for us” of the truth about Christ, while the 
truth about Christ grounds justifying faith in reality and so 
determines its character. 

We can also see that the Christology implicit in Luther’s 
doctrine of justifying faith will be oriented in a certain way: 
it will be focused on the person of Jesus Christ, on the identity 
and authority of the particular one who stands before us and 
claims to be the life of the world. 

He speaks openly, clearly, and plainly of this, so that 
no one may think that he says it in a dark or hidden 
way or is using veiled language: “I am the bread,” a 
food which has come from heaven. “Whoever eats of 
me, shall live.” Here no one can deny that he is talk¬ 
ing about himself, since he says this about himself, 
that is, about his person. Therefore one is to grasp 
and take hold of the person of Christ with certainty, 
and not go wandering on other paths, by which we 
might think to escape death and be saved (176). 

The primary Christological problem is not, for Luther, an 
abstract philosophical question about the unifiability of the 
divine and the human, the infinite and the finite, but rather 
a concrete question about a specific person: “Who is this 
Jesus? And how can he say these astonishing things?” I want 
to unpack Luther’s answer to these questions in four steps: 

First, if the faith called for by the gospel is to have any 
coherent sense at all, there is only one way in which these 
questions can be answered: if it is permissible and necessary 
to have faith in him, then Jesus Christ must be the one true 
God. This simply follows on an elementary axiom of Biblical 
faith: there is only one, the one true God, who is legitimately 
the object of faith.® 

®Cf. the famous lines from the exposition of the first commandment 
in the Large Catechism'. “A god is that to which one looks for all good 
and to which one has recourse in all troubles, so that having a god is nothing 
else than to trust and believe him from the heart... And so (I say) that 
on which your heart hangs and relies is really your God. Thus the meaning 
of this commandment is that it calls for ri^t faith and confidence of the 
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Thus Christ now wants to say, “Truly, truly, you are 
to believe in me. If you believe in me, the Son of the 
Virgin Mary, born at Bethlehem, then you beUeve also 
in God and in the true Savior. And this faith will 
preserve you so that you shall not die.” Only God is 
entitled to faith in himself, and to give eternal life 
likewise pertains only to God; it is God’s work. Thus 
we now see right before our eyes, that the Saviour 
Christ, who gives eternal life, is true God, and God 
is there in person, for he is human being, born of the 
Virgin Mary. Thus God is indeed hidden there, but 
likewise present. It is in this way that we must un¬ 
derstand the article concerning Christ (160). 

Another way of making the same point is that only the true 
God can promise truthfully what the man Jesus Christ promises: 

And it is a glorious argument for his deity, with 
which he proves that he is a true God, that he twice 
says: “I will lose no one” and “I will raise them up 
at the last day.” These are not works of any creature, 
for a creature cannot make or recreate or give you 
life; no one can do this besides the Creator alone, 
as the first article of the creed attests.... We should 
hold onto this and similar texts in order to strengthen 
our faith that Christ is true human being and true 
God, for this text ascribes to him the work of raising 
the dead (which is twice repeated) and says that he 
will lose no one, likewise that he is the bread of life. 
These are not works of any creature but the work 
of the divine majesty alone (115-116). 

Luther’s argument is formally precise: the notion of faith as 
adherence to Jesus Christ as the exclusive giver of life makes 
sense only in the context of the confession of Christ as true 
God; this notion of faith is logically dependent on that con¬ 
fession. 

heart, which makes contact with the one true God and hangs on him 
alone.” My translation; cf. Tappert, 365. 
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Second, within the Scriptural context, the statement that 
Jesus Christ is the true God requires a Trinitarian explica¬ 
tion, for Christ comes before us in Scripture also as one who 
is sent by God.® The claim that Jesus Christ is true God there¬ 
fore must be interpreted in terms of the relationship of Christ 
to the one who sent him, as Luther points out in his inter¬ 
pretation of Christ’s words, “on him has God the Father set 
his seal” (Jn 6:27): 

This word has an emphasis and a stress behind it, as 
though he were saying: “My Father is not an ordinary 
man, not an ordinary fellow, but I will tell you who 
he is: He is God, he is the Father, who is called God.” 

And the Father has turned his eyes to the Son and 
subjected all things to him, so that one is to eat his 
body and drink his blood and be preserved by them, 
or else all must be damned. He has portrayed and 
sealed the Son Christ alone, and deposited all his 
wUl and all his grace on Christ and on no other (19). 

The Trinitarian doctrine is thus given with the very 
radicality with which the Biblical witness points us to Christ: 
we are summoned to regard the word that comes from the 
human mouth of Christ as the utterly final and defintive word 
of the God who sent him, to be relied on with all our hearts 
in life and in death.^ Only the Nicene homoousion can account 
for this: 

When I hear the human being Christ, I can conclude 

®And also as one who is witnessed to by God, i.e. by the Holy Spirit. 
The theology of the Spirit is not as well-developed here (or elsewhere in 
Luther) as the Christology; cf. however, his Exposition of John 14-16, LW 24, 
for his most extensive rejections on the subject. 

7Cf. Luther’s 1532 lectures on Psalm 2: “If you want to offer love 
and honor to God, kiss his dear Child and glorify him, kiss his hands and 
his feet. These terms signify that Christ is not simply a human being, be¬ 
cause the Father thus bestows the fullest possible praises and his own 
honor on his Son, as it says in John 5: That all might honor the Son.’ 
That is short and decisive: honor him, accept him as Lord, he is to be your 
God. God gives his own proper glory and honor to this Son. If he were not 
the true God, then God would have denied himself, since he would have 
bestowed glory and honor on another god.” WA 30/2:299-300. 
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that the word which I hear is also the Father’s 
word and comes from the Father’s heart; it is all the 
same thing, so that I am not to think that it is the 
word and will of another, but can say: whatever 
comes out of the mouth of the Son, also comes out 
of the mouth of the Father. Yes, the entire Godhead 
and the Father’s heart speak with me when I hear 
this man... when one hears the word of this man 
Christ, one hears the Divine Majesty itself (95-95). 

The clear sense of the Scriptural testimony, according to 
Luther, is thus that there is no difference between finding and 
hearing Christ and finding and hearing the God who sent 
him. This can only make sense if Christ and the Father who 
sent him are the same God:^ 

Do not say, as the Apostle Philip says in John 14:8, 
“Lord, show us the Father.” He too wanted to put 
Christ out of sight and take another road to the 
Father, a backroad, and seek the Father without 
Christ. But it was said to him: “If you can believe 
and open your eyes and eat and drink of me, if you 
can come to me, then you are already with the Father, 
you have already met the Father in me, and this is 
enough for you, for the Father has led you to me.” 

And whoever comes to Christ comes also to the 
Father, as is stated in John 14: whoever comes 
to the Father comes also to Christ, and conversely, 
whoever comes to Christ comes also to the Father, 
for the Father and the Son are one God ... (78). 

®Cf. Luther’s sermon of 29 December 1532, on John 1:1-14 (in Rorer’s 
transcription): “But I say thus: ‘God,’ that is the Godhead itself, is ‘the 
Word.’ That is, if you encounter the Son, who lay before your eyes and 
hung on the cross, God is this Word. Thus it is everywhere in Scripture: 
‘You shall not listen to strange gods.’ You may fear that if you call on 
Jesus Christ, it might be idolatry. No, for my divinity is in him, and if you 
adore him, you adore me also; he himself is the Lord your God, and so 
adore him. Psalm 45: Here our Lord God takes the first commandment 
and refers it to the Son. If you adore him, you can’t go wrong, for he is 
the same God; if you encounter him, namely the Son, you encounter the 
whole God. But because this person was sent, etc.” WA 36:415. 
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This leads us to a third point. The person with whom we 
have to do, the Christ whose voice and claim we hear in the 
witness of Scripture, and who is confessed to be true God, is 
nonetheless a human being on earth. Yet it is crucial, accord¬ 
ing to Luther, that we are not instructed to pass through the 
humanity we find here on earth in order to find, beyond it, 
God in heaven; what we are actually told is quite different, 
that to find this human being here on earth is already to have 
found God in aU his fullness. Indeed, according to Luther, 
even in heaven we would find no God except insofar as we 
found there the same Christ we encounter here below: 

Then you might think: “How can you, the human 
being Christ, be the fountain of life on earth and 
give the bread of life, unless you are God?” Yes, that 
is what he is, and you will not find God in heaven, 
nor in hell and in the sea, apart from Christ. And 
even if you went to heaven right now, you would not 
come to God just like that unless you came first to 
the person of Christ, who is God and human being .... 

You must consider this, that Christ is the fountain 
of life, and God has poured his gifts, his will, and 
eternal life into Christ and pointed to him. There 
we are to find it all; if you take hold of him, you have 
taken hold of all, and the entire Godhead (81; em¬ 
phasis added). 

The person we meet here on earth must therefore be identically 
the same person who is eternally begotten of God in heaven: 
the one who was sent, and now stands before us, and the one 
who was with God from eternity, are the same one. 

... It is in him that I believe, and I believe in the 
Son of God in such a way that I do not separate him 
from the Son born of Mary. My faith adheres not 
only to the Son of God or to the divinity, but also 
to the one who is called “born of Mary,” and they 
are the same one. I want to know of no Son of God 
unless he is also called the one bom of Mary who 
has suffered, so that the Son of God is wrapped up 
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in the humanity and is one person, so that I am not 
to divide them from one another and say that the 
humanity is no use, but only the divinity (154-155). 

This leads us directly to the fourth point. Faith adheres 
and clings simply to the particular one whom it meets in the 
Scriptural witness, the one who says, “I am the bread of life.” 
Even though it may be possible and indeed necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish, within the concreteness of his person, between his 
being God and his being a human being on earth—between 
his two natures—that distinction remains conceptual, not prac¬ 
tical, an analysis but not a further operational specification of 
faith’s object. What faith grasps is the person, Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, the concrete whole, “the Son of God wrapped up in the 
humanity.” 

Moreover, it is only by virtue of his humanity, by virtue 
of his presence in the world as a man who speaks and acts 
and suffers, that I can cling to him by faith at all; it is with 
respect to his humanity that he is, so to speak, “graspable.” 
Were I told that I must find a “divine nature” somehow above 
and beyond his humanity, faith would no longer have a cer¬ 
tain object, something or someone tangible to which it could 
cling. If I am to find and cling to God by adhering to Christ, 
then it must be possible to find and cling to God simply by 
adhering to this particular flesh and blood. 

He has interpreted and said already what “eating 
and drinking” means, namely, “believing in me,” so 
that whoever relies by faith on my flesh and blood 
eats and drinks it, and this faith, this eating and 
drinking, or rather this food and drink, gives eternal 
life. For this flesh is not bare, empty flesh, but a 
deified flesh, and whoever encounters the flesh, en¬ 
counters God (194). 

Thus if the gospel’s claim is true, we must also be able to say 
that Christ’s humanity and his divinity are inseparable and co- 
inherent. To grasp his humanity is to grasp his divinity, and 
his divinity is present to be grasped only by virtue of his 
humanity. 
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Thus Luther can sum up the whole gospel as the proclama¬ 
tion of the life-giving flesh of Christ: 

It all turns on this: if you take hold of Christ as 
your head, and consider his flesh and blood as precious 
and exalted, and so ascribe to them the honor and 
power which they rightly should have, that they are 
a flesh and blood which give life and demolish hell, 
chase the devil and sin away, and forcefully banish 
them, then you have the real chief point of your 
Christian faith.... This article of the flesh and blood 
of the Lord Christ is the power and strength to rise 
from the dead; therefore one must not regard his flesh 
and blood as one does other flesh and blood, but as 
having power over all misery in heaven and on earth, 
that is, over sin, death, devil, the world, and anything 
else that is cruel and fearful (219-220). 

To summarize the argument thus far, the Christology 
which Luther presents as the ground of the doctrine of saving 
faith can be described as a conviction that (1) the man Jesus 
is true God, which must be explicated, if the full Scriptural 
context is taken into account, in terms of three further unities: 
(2) the unity of nature of the Son who is sent with the Father 
who sends him; (3) the identity of person according to which 
the Son of God and the Son of Mary are the very same one; and 
(4) the inseparability and coinherence of his two natures, so 
that the flesh of Christ is deified and life-giving.® It is this 
Christological confession, according to Luther, which is the 
basis and ground for the doctrine of justifying faith. 

Now it needs to be said that the Christology just out¬ 
lined is by no means one which Luther himself originated; 
quite the contrary, it is recognizably a traditional Chalcedonian 
Christology of a particular type. Specifically, Luther’s Chris¬ 
tology stands firmly in the broad stream of what modern 

®That Jesus Christ is true human being is also crucial, and is implied 
by the terms “sent,” “Son of Mary,” and “two natures.” However, as the 
argument in these sermons is constructed, that we encounter Christ as a 
true human being is taken as given; it is the claim of this human being to 
be the bread of life that must be accounted for. 
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scholars call “Neo-Chalcedonianism,” which originated in the 
effort to interpret and receive the definition of the Council of 
Chalcedon so as to show its compatibility with the central 
concerns of the Christology of St Cyril of Alexandria. This 
Cyrilline reading of Chalcedon, which achieved conciliar ap¬ 
proval at the second Council of Constantinople in 552, was 
developed in the sixth and seventh centuries by such figures 
as Leontius of Jerusalem and Maximus the Confessor, and 
was given influential text-book formulation in Book 3 of John 
of Damascus’s The Orthodox Faith}’’ 

Luther certainly knew the main lines of the Neo-Chal- 
cedonian Christology from the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 
who cites John of Damascus at considerable length,^^ and in 
his more technical writing in Christology shows himself thor¬ 
oughly conversant with its conceptual subtleties.^* For our pur¬ 
poses, it will be sufficient to note that Luther’s Christological 
priorities, as outlined above, are precisely those of the whole 
Cyrilline tradition. Luther’s insistence on the inseparability and 
coinherence of the two natures locates his Christology squarely 
in this succession; the doctrine of the deified and life-giving 
flesh of Christ is the unmistakeable signature theme of the 
Cyrilline tradition. 

Luther’s Christological achievement was not the inven¬ 
tion of a new Christology, but rather a creative retrieval, in 
a new situation, of the soteriological and spiritual depth-dimen¬ 
sions of the central stream of traditional Christological ortho¬ 
doxy, which the late medieval theology in which Luther was 

i®Cf. John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crest- 
wood, N. Y., 1975); Kenneth Paul Wesche, “The Christology of Lrontius 
of Jerusalem: Monophysite or Chalcedonian?” St. Vladimifs Theological 
Quarterly 31 (1987), 65-95. On the Cyrillian character of the Chalcedonian 
Definition itself, cf. Andre de Halleux, “La definition christologique h 
Chalcedoine,” in Patrologie et Oecuminisme; Recueil d’Etudes (Louvain, 
1990), 445-480. 

tiJn the Sentences, the Neo-Chalcedonian Christology is presented as 
one of three ways in which theologians had tried to explicate the union of 
divinity and humanity in Christ. By the mid-thirteenth century, however, there 
was a general consensus among western scholastics, backed by conciliar actions, 
that Neo-Chalcedonianism was the orthodox option. It is by way of the 
Sentences that Luther received the Christology of U Constantinople, even 
though he seems to be aware only of the first four ecumenical councils. 

i^Cf. for example, the Confession concerning Chrisfs Supper, LW 37, 
and On the Councils and the Church, LW 41. 
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trained had obscured and overlain with technical glosses of a 
broadly Nestorian tendency.*® The achievement of a work 
like the sermons on John 6 is the more remarkable when we 
realize how little of the Greek Patristic Christological tradi¬ 
tion was available to Luther.*^ The frequently startling con¬ 
vergences of his thought with Cyril’s are the product of a 
common inspiration and a similar way of reading the Biblical 
witness, not any direct influence.*® 

Luther’s theology of justifying faith is logically dependent 
on this traditional Christology. For much modern Protestant 
theology, Christology has related to faith as a sort of postulate 
of faith which does not itself affect the content of faith. This 
has, moreover, been true for “liberal” and “conservative” 
Protestants alike. Protestants have tended to assume that the 
real object of faith is the fact of our being forgiven and ac¬ 
cepted, rather than Jesus Christ himself, apprehended as true 
God and true human being. 

That in which I put my trust, on this account, is “for¬ 
giveness” or “justification” abstractly construed, the affirma¬ 
tion of my existence by the transcendent source of my existence, 
despite my impotence and unworthiness. Jesus Christ functions 
only as the one who makes this faith in forgiveness possible— 
by his death for our sins a long time ago, or as the revealer 

isCf. Reinhard Schwarz, “Gott ist Mensch; Zur Lehre von der Person 
Christi bei den Ockhamisten und bei Luther,” Zeitschrift filr Theologie und 
Kirche 63, 289-351. 

ULutber’s mformation about the ancient Christological controversies 
was apparently drawn almost exclusively from the Historic Tripartita. The 
great 16th century editions of the Greek Fathers were all published after 
Luther’s schooldays were past and, at any rate, by his own admission his 
Hebrew was always better than his Greek. 

*®Luther had almost certainly not read Cyril, whom he would have 
liked enormously. A comparative study of the two would be an extremely 
valuable contribution to ecumenical and historical theology. In addition to 
the Christological convergences, it is also important that Cyril bad a more 
developed theology of the righteousness of faith in relation to the Law of 
Moses than any of the Greek Fathers except Qrigen, worked out in his 
two large exegetical studies of the Pentateuch, De adoratione in spiritu et 
veritate and the Glaphyra. It should be noted that there was a strong 
Cyrillian current in medieval Latin monastic theology (represented by such 
figures as Rupert of Deutz and Gerhoch of Reichersberg) which was quite 
attuned to the soteriological implications of Cyrillian Christology. It is 
possible, but not easy to establish one way or the other, that this literature 
may have influenced Luther. 
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of God’s forgiveness on some liberal or existentialist model. 
But in itself the saving gift in which I put my trust could be 
described abstractly, without constitutive reference to the par¬ 
ticular person Jesus Christ, who is only its provider. 

It is just at this point, however, that Luther very ex¬ 
plicitly differs. If anything, the logic of faith which Luther 
proposes is just the opposite: faith clings to the concrete divine- 
human person of Christ, and the assurance of forgiveness 
follows, given the specific character and word of this Christ. 
This can be seen wiA unmistakeable clarity in a passage which 
I have already partly cited. Luther points out that Christ’s 
words, “Whoever eats of me shall live,’’ direct faith to his 
person in the most concrete manner possible: 

He speaks openly, clearly, and plainly of this, so that 
no one may think that he says it in a dark or hidden 
way or is using veiled language: “I am the bread,” a 
food which has come from heaven. “Whoever eats 
of me, shall live.” Here no one can deny that he is 
talking about himself, since he says this about him¬ 
self that is, about his person. Therefore one is to grasp 
and take hold of the person of Christ with certainty, 
and not go wandering on other paths . .. (176). 

According to Luther, it is just this claim of Christ to be the 
substance of eternal life in person which is the gospel in a nut¬ 
shell: 


But people are most offended by this, that he says 
“1.” Whoever overcomes this offense, has triumphed, 
for this is the real art and the highest wisdom of faith, 
if one can only consider and regard this person Christ 
as God, as his food and bread of eternal life, yes, as 
his comfort, redeemer, and saviour, for whatever he 
is, that you obtain with him. This article makes you 
a Christian, so that you are called “Christian” from 
Christ, and you receive your Christian title from him 
(176-177; emphasis added). 
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Notice that Luther simply turns on its head Melanchthon’s 
dictum that “to know Christ is to know his benefits.” Soteri- 
ology is derivative of and dependent on Christology: whatever 
he is, that you obtain with him. For Luther, any “benefits” 
which faith receives are ways of describing faith’s concrete 
union with the particular divine-human person of Jesus Christ, 
who is himself the substance of all blessings. 

Soteriological concepts cannot be separated from the per¬ 
son of Christ; to possess the realities to which those concepts 
refer can only mean union with Christ himself. It is not by 
accident, then, that Luther’s explications of faith rely so 
heavily on metaphors related to the sense of /omcA— grasping, 
hanging on, clinging, and the like. Faith is a taking hold of 
the concrete person Jesus Christ as a present person, not reflec¬ 
tion about him in his absence, nor the experience of a state 
of being of which he is only the cause or exemplar. 

It is this determination of his evangelical doctrine of 
saving faith by catholic Patristic Christology that accounts for 
Luther’s description of justification—in terms which recall the 
Greek Fathers—as deification, Vergottung, participation in the 
reality of God.^® In the sermons on John 6, this description 
arises directly from Luther’s defence of the doctrine of Christ’s 
life-giving flesh against those who argued that “the flesh profits 
nothing” (John 6:63). Luther replies that this flesh, Christ’s 
flesh, is unique because it is the flesh of a unique person. 
This one’s flesh, the flesh of the Son of God, is inseparable from 
and coinherent with the divine majesty; explicating this, Luther 
employs one of the most venerable comparisons in the theological 
tradition. 

When iron is without fire, it is surely still iron. But 
when it is made to glow, and fire or heat enter into 
it, then I can say, “This iron no longer acts like iron; 
rather, it acts like fire.” It is iron, to be sure, but 

i®The contemporary Helsinki school of Luther-interpretation is making 
clear just how persistently Luther presents justification in terms of theosis 
throughout his career. Cf. Tuomo Mannermaa, Der im Glauben gegenwartigen 
Christus, Rechtfertigung und Vergottung (Hannover, 1989); T. Mannermaa, 
A. Ghiselli, and S. Peura, eds.. Thesaurus Lutheri: Auf der Suche nach 
neuen Paradigmen der Luther-Forschung (Helsinki, 1981). 
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it is so full of fire that when you see or touch it, you 
cannot say, “This is iron,” but rather you feel sheer 
fire. It burns you, so it is sheer fire which you have 
before your eyes. Now if you want to bum a hole 
through a barrel with it, or burn a brand onto some¬ 
thing, it is not the iron that does it, but the fire. For 
if I took cold iron which was not glowing, I could 
not burn a brand onto anything with it; I must take 
iron which has fire in it. On the other hand, the fire 
does its work nowhere except in the iron; in that very 
place it burns and bores. So also here the divine power 
is present bodily in the humanity of Christ, and acts 
as a God should act, or acts as the fire acts in the 
iron. One indeed sees only flesh and blood, but faith 
sees a human being, a flesh and blood, which are like 
a fiery iron, for they have been entirely deified (191). 

Whatever [Christ] is, that you obtain with him: Luther’s 
logic begins with this classical Patristic doctrine of Christ’s 
deifying flesh, and moves to the description of justifying faith, 
which adheres to the “fiery iron” of Christ’s flesh and blood, 
in terms of deification: 

[Christ wants to say:] “If you grasp my flesh, you are 
not grasping ordinary flesh and blood, but you eat 
flesh and blood which deify, that is, which give the 
character and power of the Godhead.” They do not 
act like flesh and blood, but they have the character 
and power which God has ... this flesh... will deify 
you through and through, that is, give you divine 
power, virtue, and activity, take away sin, and help 
you out of aU misery (188). 

According to Luther, Christ’s words, “As the living Father 
sent me, and I live on account of the Father, so one who eats 
me will live because of me,” effectively promise that we will 
share in the divine life which he receives as the one eternally 
begotten and temporally sent by the Father: 
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This is a lovely Johannine text in which he paints and 
describes Christ as not only a human being, but also 
God. He doesn’t say that he has life because he thinks 
of the Father, but rather “the Father in me, he is 
my life.” It is his eternal life that the Father has be¬ 
gotten the Son, not the Son the Father. This life 
which he has from the Father, and his becoming 
human being according to the Father’s will, his re¬ 
demption of us, and the Father’s being in him—all 
this he has bestowed on us with the words, “Just as 
I have life because the Father is in me and he has 
given life to me, so you shall also have life because 
you are in me and I am in you” (231). 

The inseparability and coinherence of the two natures in the 
person of Christ is the ground of our participation in divinity; 
the divine life which Christ receives from the Father is com¬ 
municated to us, becomes accessible to us, through his humanity: 

Now this is aU exactly the way it is in the present 
case, except that we are not one natural reality with 
God as he is. For the humanity and the divinity are, 
to be sure, not a natural single reality, yet they are 
in one single and indivisible person so that one cannot 
separate them. In the same way, the sugar water is 
water, but so mixed with the sugar that no one can 
now separate sugar and water from one another, al¬ 
though in themselves they are two different natures.^^ 

This is not, to be sure, a perfect analogy, but it none¬ 
theless shows to some degree that Christ, our Savior, 
is a person who is God and human being, so that if 
one grasps the humanity of Christ, one has also 
grasped the divinity. Just as one finds the true sugar 
in the sugar water, so also the divinity and the hu¬ 
manity of the Lurd Christ have become one cake 
(232). 


iTTiis refers to an analogy, apparently of Luther’s own invention, 
which he presents parallel to the analogy of the fiery iron as a simple access 
to the mystery of the deified and life-giving flesh of Christ. 
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Through the adherence of faith to the life-giving flesh of Christ, 
we become one body with him and share his life: 

Now just as an individual person is brought into 
being in Christ, who is God and man, so also there 
comes to be of Christ and us one body and flesh 
which we cannot divide, so that his flesh is in us and 
our flesh is in him, and he also dwells essentially in 
us, and so on. But this is a different sort of union 
from a personal union; it is not so high and great as 
the union in which Christ, true human being, is eternal 
God with the Father and with the Holy Spirit. Yet it 
is so arranged that the Lord, through his flesh and 
blood, becomes one body with us, that I belong to 
him, just as all my members together belong to my 
body. For my hand, arm, foot, and mouth belong to 
my body, and are one body together, just as aU the 
drops of my blood belong to the body. What is lack¬ 
ing for one, is lacking also to the other; if honor, good, 
or evil comes to one member, it comes to the whole 
body (232-233). 

The background against which all these themes are de¬ 
veloped is an exphcit and extended polemic against descrip¬ 
tions of justifying faith in purely anthropological or psychological 
terms, as a “thought about Christ” rather than deifying union 
with Christ himself. Luther points to the martyrs of the early 
church to show that something greater than “thoughts” is nec¬ 
essary in the face of persecution and Anfechtung: 

Satan is generally a wrathful enemy; he isn’t much 
concerned with thoughts. Something must be found in 
you that is too strong for him. One sees this in the 
dear martyrs: how daring they were, what courage 
and heart they had, when they stood before the 
judges and realized that their body and life, honor 
and possessions were at stake! In that situation, a 
comfort is necessary, not a thought. It must penetrate 
to the heart, so that a person can be joyful in the 
face of death and aU tribulation and say, “Farewell, 
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honor, possessions, body, and life, and everything on 
earth! Here, here, I will remain!” (226). 

It is only the promise of the mutual indwelling of Christ and 
his own that accounts for such steadfastness and joy in the face 
of death: 

Therefore the text says, “Whoever eats my flesh, 
abides in me, and I in him.” In the Hebrew idiom, 
“abiding” means “persisting” or having a dwelling- 
place in someone. In this way he wants to point out 
that there are many of you who have heard about 
Christ, who can talk about him and hold fast to him 
when everything is going well; but abiding, in such 
a way that there is a steadfast dwelling and persisting, 
confessing Christ with heart and mouth when it comes 
to the point, this is no child’s play. This is the genuine 
presence and great-heartedness of faith, that even 
when storms come along, a person speaks and acts 
no differently than Christ speaks and acts within him. 

That is something higher than all other human works 
and powers (227). 

This demonstrates very powerfully the determination of the 
soteriological by the Christological in Luther’s thought. Even 
what might seem the purely psychological and affective “exis¬ 
tential” dimension of faith must be interpreted in Christological 
terms; Luther is not willing to describe even the courage of 
the faithful simply as the subjective effect of hearing the word 
of promise. 

Thus Luther can make the odd-sounding remark that 
when tribulation comes, “a comfort is necessary, not a thought.” 
“Comfort” theologically considered is therefore not at all the 
same thing as “a subjectively consoling thought.” On the 
contrary, the “comfort” of the believer is Christ himself, the 
divine-human person who is grasped by faith and abides in 
the heart; in the courage of the “dear martyrs” we must discern 
the divine power of the Christ who lived within them. The 
Christ-bearing martyrs are models of a faith understood in 
rigorously Christological terms, as the heart’s intimate union 
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with its singular object, this man who is the true God and the 
bread of eternal life.^* 

So strongly, in fact, does Luther emphasize the ques¬ 
tion of Christ’s person and its determinative role in the doc¬ 
trine of faith that we are not surprised to find him simply 
identifying the doctrine of justification by faith with the Chris- 
tological dogma: 

You have heard already that he calls himself “the 
Son of Man.” In this way hs wants to show that he 
has our true flesh and blood, which he took to him¬ 
self from the Virgin Mary, in which eternal life are to 
be found. This is the article of justification: the Holy 
Spirit wills that one under no circumstances learn, 
know, imagine, hear, or accept another God besides 
this God whose flesh and blood we imprint and grasp 
in our hearts if we want to be saved. We are not to 
let ourselves be taught a God who sits up above in 
heaven in his throne room, who is therefore to be 
sought only in the divinity. For thus you will be led 
astray; but if you want to escape death and to be 
saved, let no God come to you besides the Son of 
Man. In his flesh and blood you will find God; that 
is where he has located himself, there you will meet 
him, where the Son of Man is (201; emphasis added). 

I shall conclude with some brief remarks about the ecu¬ 
menical implications of this analysis of Luther’s thought, with 
special reference to the Lutheran-Orthodox dialogue. Redis¬ 
covering the constitutive bonds between Patristic Christology 
and evangelical soteriology in Luther’s theology of justifying 
faith poses a challenge to both the Lutheran and the Orthodox 
partners in that promising and important conversation. 

The Lutherans are challenged to reexamine their tendency 
to isolate the doctrine of justification by faith, making it a 
systematic principle which stands by itself and from which, at 
best, other doctrines may be derived. For Luther, this is not 

i8Luther*s view of martyrdom and the influence of the ancient Patristic 
martyrology on his theology of faith deserve study in their own right; his 
Johaimine sermons are an especially rich source for this. 
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the sense in which justification by faith is the “chief article.” 
One could more rightly say that justification by faith is cen¬ 
tral insofar as it is the focal point at which the soteriological 
and “existential” bearing of the catholic faith comes into view, 
the point at which we discern what the dogmatic faith of the 
church means pro nobis peccatoribus, “for us who are sinners.” 
But without its tight links to that larger context of dogmatic 
faith, centered in Christology, the doctrine of justification itself 
is left empty and barren. 

This same analysis may also perhaps unsettle the under¬ 
standable Orthodox tendency to regard the sixteenth century 
controversies over grace and justification as a peculiarly “west¬ 
ern” and therefore alien episode with no claim on Orthodox 
interest and attention. If the heart of the matter for Martin 
Luther, by any account the major player in that conflict, was 
to bring home the soteriological point of the Christological 
faith of the orthodox Fathers, then perhaps there is something 
at stake, something worth considering, in the Reformation con¬ 
troversies despite the strangeness of their late-medieval western 
theological idiom and context. 

On this account, at any rate, the evangelical soteriology 
of Martin Luther does not stand or fall with that context and 
its distinctively western-Augustinian problems and conceptuali¬ 
ties. The content of Luther’s gospel is not forgiveness, not ac¬ 
ceptance, not imputation, not even justification. The content 
of the gospel is Jesus of Nazareth, God’s only-begotten Son 
who was bom of the Virgin Mary Theotokos and sought the 
Father’s lost children, even to death on a cross. The content 
of the gospel is the story of how the Son of God became what 
we are so that we may become what he is. The doctrine of 
justification at bottom is instruction in the right proclamation 
of that story, tell it in such a way that those who hear cling 
to this Christ by faith and say, “This one is all that I need!”‘® 
Orthodox may find that a proposal of doctrine intended to 
make this point has something to say to them as well. Lutherans, 
on the other hand, may be reminded that the real test of our 
understanding of the doctrine of justification is not our skill 

i®‘True faith, with arms outstretched, joyfully embraces the Son of 
God given for it and says, ‘He is my beloved and I am his.”’ “Theses 
Concerning Faith and Law,” LW 34, 110. 
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in handling certain abstract Lutheran theologoumena, but the 
clarity and force with which we speak of Christ: it is this by 
which the church “stands or falls.” 

At any rate, if Luther’s doctrine of justification is as 
tightly tied to the Trinitarian and Christological doctrines as 
Luther believed it to be, then it seems to follow that Christians 
who are serious about Trinitarian and Christological orthodoxy 
will have trouble disagreeing really and not just notionally with 
the doctrine of justification. They may be unacquainted with 
the doctrine as Lutherans have formulated it, they may be in¬ 
different to it, they may even think that they disagree with it, 
as it sounds to their ears, but insofar as they are genuinely 
committed to the catholic Trinitarian and Christological con¬ 
fession of the orthodox Fathers, Lutherans should assmne that 
their real intentions are in deep harmony with the doctrine, 
and approach conversation with them optimistically. This should 
be a heartening prospect for both parties to the Lutheran- 
Orthodox dialogue. 
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The Many and the One: The Interface 
Between Orthodox and Evangelical 
Protestant Hermeneutics^ 

Grant R. Osborne 

In any ecumenical dialogue, a discussion of perspectives 
toward the Bible as the Word of God is a primary issue. It is 
the contention of this paper that within Protestantism, the evan¬ 
gelical heritage provides the closest parallel to the Orthodox 
position on Scripture and hermeneutics. Both have a high view 
of Scripture and inspiration as well as a conservative approach 
to critical issues. The purpose of this study is to note agree¬ 
ments and differences in the respective hermeneutical ap¬ 
proaches of these two Christian traditions and thus to enhance 
future dialogue. I have chosen key hermeneutical categories 
and under each will attempt both to describe each tradition’s 
approach and to distinguish the differences and similarities 
between them. Thus each category chosen below attempts to 
develop this interface further. 

Evangelicalism is a branch of Protestantism that has its 
roots in the fundamentalist movement but went in a different 
direction in the 1940s and 1950s. Marsden notes four stages 
in the movement from the mid-1800s to the present: 1) From 
the 1870s to the end of World War I fundamentalism / evan¬ 
gelicalism was both popular and mainstream in American re¬ 
ligion, although there were increasing points of tension cen¬ 
tering on the mainline denominations and seminaries like 
Harvard and Yale, all of which were moving in a liberal di- 

^This paper is an outgrowth of a presentation to the Society for the 
Study of Eastern Orthodoxy and Evangelism at Wheaton College, September 
25, 1993. I would like to thank Keith Wells, a member of the Society and 
reference librarian at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, for his invaluable 
help in researching this paper. 
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rection. 2) From 1919 to 1926 the modernists increasingly won 
every battle, concluding with the Scopes “monkey trial” that 
effectively humiliated the fundamentalist position. 3) From 
1926 to the early 1940s fundamentalism withdrew from main¬ 
stream American religious life and regrouped. It became in¬ 
creasingly sectarian, as seen in the doctrine of separatism that 
became a focal point of large segments of the movement. 
4) From the 1940s to the present, a self-conscious “new evan¬ 
gelicalism” emerged and formed a distinct movement along 
several lines: a desire to dialogue with non-evangelicals, a re¬ 
jection of radical separatism, a theological openness on non- 
essential matters (e.g., eschatological views), cooperative evan¬ 
gelism (e.g., Billy Graham crusades), a refusal to align political 
conservatism with orthodoxy, and a growing social concern.® 
Of course, this is a widely diverse movement, but one can say 
that there are certain common characteristics: a high view of 
Scripture as the inerrant/infallible Word of God, the centrality 
of the “gospel” (euaggelion) of Jesus Christ (including sub¬ 
stitutionary atonement and the necessity of a personal faith- 
decision), and a trinitarian theology. 


The Corporate and the Personal 

Orthodox hermeneutics is centered in ecclesiology (the 
“many”) and pneumatology, while post-Reformation Protes¬ 
tantism is centered in the individual (the “one”) as the focus 
of God’s redemptive activity. Meyendorff says that the greatest 
challenge to Orthodox scholars “is to preserve the ‘ecclesial’ char¬ 
acter of their theology,” which he defines as “the existence of 
a ‘catholic’ church, which receives the fullness of divine revela¬ 
tion for the sake of the salvation of all people.”® All biblical 

^George M* Marsden, “From Fundamentalism to Evangelicalism: A 
Historical Analysis,” in The Evangelicals: What They Believe, Who They 
Are, Where They Are Changing, ed. David F. Wells and John D. Wood- 
bridge (Grand Rapids; Baker Book House, 1975), 142-62 (esp. pp. 144-49). 
See also Grant R. Osborne, “Evangelical Interpretation of ^ripture,” in The 
Bible in the Churches: How Various Christians Interpret the Scriptures 
(Milwaukee, WI: Marquette University Press, 1994), 129-159. 

3John Meyendorff, “Light from the East? ‘Doing Theology’ in an 
Eastern Orthodox Perspective,” in Doing Theology in Today*s World: Essays 
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interpretation is consciously done as part of the past (the 
Apostles and Fathers^ of the Church) and present (liturgical 
celebration) Church. The Bible had its origin as the Book 
of God’s people, and it is meant today to be read as such. 
Further, it is the Church that superintends its meaning and 
protects the Bible from heretical misunderstandings. 

Scripture as such is primarily to be celebrated in corporate 
worship. Florovsky speaks of the principle ut legem credendi 
statuat lex orandi (“So that the rule of worship should establish 
the rule of faith”).® It is liturgical celebration that bears witness 
to the power of the Word of God. Breck adds,® 

In authentic Orthodox experience, the Word comes 
to its fullest expression within a sacramental context. 
Whether proclaimed through Scripture reading and 
preaching, or sung in the form of antiphons (psalms) 
and dogmatic hymns (festal troparia, the Monogenes 
and Credo), the Word of God is primarily com¬ 
municated—expressed and received—by the ecclesial 
act of celebration and, in particular, celebration of 
the eucharistic mystery. 

The Word of God is sacramentally communicated in corporate 
worship, and this has primacy over individual acts of reading. 
Through confession and absolution followed by eucharistic 
communion, the participant experiences the Word actualized 
via the nourishing worship of the ecclesial community. 

in Honor of Kenneth S. Kantzer, ed. John D. Woodbridge and Thomas E. 
McComiskey (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1991), 339-58 (esp. 354-55). 

^On terms like Apostle/apostle, Fathers/fathers or Tradition/tradition, 
I will generally capitalize when presenting the Orthodox position, and use 
lower case when presenting the evangelical position. Interestingly, this is 
seen even in the terms for the respective movements, Orthodox and evan¬ 
gelical, On the whole there is no consistency in the literature, and it is dif¬ 
ficult to sustain such distinctions in any absolute sense. For instance, within 
the Orthodox Church ‘Tradition” refers to revelation or the patristic Tradi¬ 
tion and “tradition” tends to be used for human customs or culture. However, 
this article will still utilize capitals and lower-case for the two, for Orthodox 
scholars frequently capitalize these terms, while evangelicals rarely do so. 

^Georges Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition: An Eastern Orthodox 
View (Belmont, MA; Nordland Publishing Company, 1972), 84. 

®John Breck, The Power of the Word in the Worshiping Church (Crest- 
wood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), 17-18. 
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Prokurat says that “Scripture is, and ever has been, litur¬ 
gical,” and that both the Word and its interpretation are ex¬ 
perienced “primarily as a liturgical celebration.”^ He sees the 
very origins of both Testaments in the liturgical life of Israel 
and the early Church. This is anchored in the oral dimension 
of sacred Scripture in the fact that from the beginning both 
Israel and the Church read the Word orally in the sacred serv¬ 
ice more than experienced it as a written word in books or 
scrolls. “For the Orthodox Christian all of these elements—the 
salvific events, the experience of the community of the People 
of God, and the liturgical expression of this experience (the 
‘holy words’) in proclamation and teaching—are constitutive 
to the interpretation of Scripture.”® In Orthodox understanding, 
there is a certain sacramental force in the reading and preach¬ 
ing of the Word in the sacred service, and private reading 
must grow out of and reflect this primary purpose. 

In this sense, all true interpretation must come from 
within the Church, which is “the only authentic depository 
of Apostolic kerygma.”^ Since the Church forms the sacred 
deposit of truth, and since the Word is proclaimed and preserved 
in the Church as guided by the Holy Spirit, one cannot look 
outside the Church for true understanding.^® For the Orthodox, 
heresy begins with going outside the “intention” of Scripture 
in the Church. From Irenaeus and Origen to Chalcedon, the 
Fathers insisted on a “catholic interpretation of Scripture, as 
it is offered in the Church.”“ 

Breck believes this is the chief distinction between Ortho¬ 
dox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant. Catholics center on the 
magisterium, and Protestants upon the Word as individually 
ascertained, while the Orthodox unite Word and liturgy under 

^Michael Prokurat, “Orthodox Interpretation of Scripture,” in The Bible 
in the Churches: How Various Christians Interpret the Scriptures (Mil¬ 
waukee, WI: Marquette University Press, 1994), 59-99. 

^Prokurat, “Orthodox Interpretation,” 63. 

^Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 89-90. 

^®There is some debate within Orthodoxy as to the extent to which 
only the Orthodox Church contains “truth.” In this sense Orthodox theology 
needs clarification. Many of those utilized in this paper (e.g. Breck and 
Florovsky) would say “no.” On the whole, however, such a position is quite 
common, 

i^Florovsky, 90-91. 
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the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. Protestant pneu- 
matology in this sense is “charismatic,” insisting “upon the 
spiritual illumination of the individual in his personal read¬ 
ing of the Bible.”^* The loss of the corporate or ecclesial dimen¬ 
sion is seen as a devastating loss, for Protestant dogma is 
situated entirely in the written record of Scripture, without 
benefit of the interpretive context of the Church. In other 
words, preaching in Protestantism replaces rather than sup¬ 
plements liturgy and sacraments. The result is the loss of an 
effective “hermeneutical bridge” from past meaning (authorial 
intention) to present life. For the Orthodox that bridge is the 
Holy Spirit working through the Church.^® 

Evangelicals do indeed center on individual interpretation 
more than ecclesial celebration. For instance, in the recent 
Introduction to Biblical Interpretation by Klein, Blomberg, 
and Hubbard, the “Role of the Interpreter” is entirely discussed 
in terms of the individual, as in “interpreters are people in 
the midst of their personal circumstances and situations,” or 
“no one comes to the task of understanding as an objective 
observer.”** Yet it is too simplistic to conclude from this that 
the corporate element is entirely missing, for the church still 
plays a critical role, as in the further quote, “Proper interpreta¬ 
tion requires the interpreter’s personal freedom, yet some degree 
of external, corporate authority appears imperative.”*® While 
individual decisions provide the guiding force, most evangelical 
preaching and teaching occurs within a context of denomina- 
tional/ecclesial controls. Few evangelical interpreters would 
ignore the understandings of past giants of the faith in formulat¬ 
ing either exegetical or dogmatic conclusions. 

It is in the worship service that the differences can pri¬ 
marily be seen. Orthodox worship centers upon liturgy, sacra¬ 
ment, and preaching that consciously follows the legacy of 
the Church Fathers. Evangelical worship, especially in the 
low church format that prevails in most churches, is highly 

2iBreck, The Power of the Word, 31. 

i^See Breck, The Power of the Word, 31-35. 

W. Klein, Craig L. Blomberg, and Robert L. Hubbard, Jr., 
Introduction to Biblical Interpretation (Dallas: Word Publishing, 1933), 7-8. 

i^Klein, Blomberg, and Hubbard, Biblical Interpretation, 3, quoting 
from Moises Silva, Has the Church Misread the Bible? (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1987), 37-38. 
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individualistic, and a corporate worship atmosphere is all too 
often difficult to develop or maintain. Freedom all too often 
replaces the majesty and beauty of true worship. Yet this prob¬ 
lem is continually addressed in the literature, and there are 
several movements within evangelicalism that seek to learn 
from Orthodox patterns. 


The Holy Spirit and Revelation 

Within the context of its ecclesiology. Orthodox inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture especially emphasizes pneumatology. As 
Meyendorff says, “the mystery of the Holy Spirit, present in 
the church, is the fundamental reality of Christian experience .., 
authority, reason, and formal hierarchical and conciliar criteria 
are meant to protect it, not replace it.”‘® While the Word 
witnesses to the saving acts of God, and the Church as the 
sacred community actualizes them, it is the Holy Spirit that 
makes it all possible and becomes the hermeneutical force 
among God’s people. Every element in the mediation of biblical 
understanding—Scripture, tradition, sacrament, liturgy, eucha- 
rist—stems from the work of the Spirit. The source of all author¬ 
ity in Scripture and Church is the Holy Spirit. 

Evangelical interpretation is not as consciously centered 
upon the Holy Spirit, but nevertheless the Holy Spirit is seen 
as the basis of both the original writing and the current un¬ 
derstanding of Scripture. Calvin spoke of “the internal witness 
of the Spirit” operative not only in salvation but also in ap¬ 
propriating God’s Word. Frame calls this “an intimate participa¬ 
tion in God’s own self-knowledge,” with the Word providing 
the objective authority and the witness of the Spirit providing 
the subjective authority in the revelatory power of Scripture.*^ 
It is indeed the Holy Spirit that superintends the entire process 
from inscripturation to appropriation, and at every stage it is 
the Spirit that gives life and meaning to the mediation of the 
Word in the community. 

“Meyendorff, “Light from the East,” 353. 

i^John Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, I, 93-95; John 
M. Frame, “The Spirit and the Scriptures,” in Hermeneutics, Authority, and 
the Canon, ed. D. A. Carson and John D. Woodbridge (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1986), 23-24. 
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It is in the areas of revelation and illumination that some 
differences between Orthodoxy and evangelicalism can be seen. 
For the Orthodox, divine revelation can be ascertained at three 
levels. The primary level is the inspiration of the sacred authors 
of scripture, through whom God acted not only to reveal his 
words but also his saving deeds. The second level is the Church 
with its locus in the Fathers, the creeds, and the Councils as 
the inspired interpreters of revelation. The third level is the 
present Church as the inspired witness to and preserver of the 
divine truth. “The Church itself is a part of revelation—the 
story of ‘the Whole Christ’ (tatus Christas; caput et corpus, in 
the phrase of St Augustine) and of the Holy Ghost.”*® Yet it 
is important to realize that these levels are not really equal, 
for Scripture is the final source of faith, and the Tradition of 
the Church is inspired only as the interpreter of the Holy 
Tradition found in the Bible.*® Emmanuel Clapsis has said. 

The Church teaches “authoritatively” when she inter¬ 
prets and proclaims authentically the Gospel. Ideally, 
authoritative teaching will be also authentic teaching. 
Someti m es there is a tension between authority and 
authenticity. Teaching proclaimed “authoritatively” 
by the Church can turn out to be untrue (sometimes 
even after having been enthusiastically received).®® 

Evangelicals agree that Scripture and Church must be 
differentiated as the agents of God’s inspired message but would 
restrict revelation and inspiration to the former and use illumina¬ 
tion for the work of the Spirit in enabling the Church to un¬ 
derstand and apply the Word.®* The Holy Spirit has inspired 
the sacred authors of Scripture but illumines believers as they 

i^Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 26 (cf. 21-26). 

i®See Gerasimos Papadopoulos, “The Revelatory Character of the New 
Testament and Holy Tradition in the Orthodox Church,” The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review 2/1 (1956), 41-55. 

20JEmmanuel Clapsis, “Scripture, Tradition, and Authority: Conceptions 
of Orthodoxy,” unpublished paper read to the Society for the Study of 
Eastern Orthodoxy and Evangelicalism at Wheaton College, September 25, 
1993. 

2iSee Elliott E, Johnson, Expository Hermeneutics: An Introduction 
(Grand Rapids: 2k>ndervan, 1990), 284-85. 
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appropriate it today. Larkin points to 1 Corinthians 2, where 
Paul switches from inspiration to illumination. In w. 6-13 
Paul uses the first person plural to describe the Spirit impart¬ 
ing the wisdom of God to “us” in proclaiming the divine mes¬ 
sage, then in verses 14-16 he switches to the third person to 
describe the Spirit guiding the believer in evaluating the divine 
truths. “This work of the Spirit is subsequent to and not the 
same as inspiration. The Spirit illumines, but he illumines the 
believer’s mind and heart to believe, love, and guard an already 
existent inspired Word.”^ The result is that evangelicals see a 
much greater gulf in the authority levels of Scripture and tradi¬ 
tion, as will be developed below. 


Scripture and Tradition 

Basil the Great stated that Holy Scripture and Holy Tradi¬ 
tion are “equal in value, strength, and validity,” having the 
“same power where piety is concerned.”^ Thus Papadopoulos 
concludes, “Our Church seeks to emphasize that the light of 
the Holy Tradition is equally indispensable along with the Holy 
Scriptures for the complete and true comprehension of the 
Christian truths.”^ As we have already seen, the Orthodox 
believe that Scripture can only be understood within the con¬ 
text of the Church, for the Church carries on the Apostolic 
kerygma and gives it expression. The heart of the Church 
is Tradition. Florovsky points out that this was the view of 
Origen, Irenaeus, and Tertullian: “The appeal to Tradition 
was actually an appeal to the mind of the Church, her 
phronema ,.. And the permanence of the Holy Church’s faith 

22William J. Larkin, Culture and Biblical Hermeneutics: Interpreting 
and Applying the Authoritative Word in a Relativistic Age (Grand Rapids; 
Baker Book House, 1988), 291 (cf. 287-92). 

^^Concerning the Holy Spirit, 27, 66, as quoted in Papadopoulos, **Holy 
Tradition,” 41. 

^Papadopoulos, “Holy Tradition,” 41. Tradition, creed, and sacrament 
all partake of this. Breck, The Power of the Word, 13, states, “From the 
perspective of Orthodox Christianity, the relationship between Word and 
Sacrament, proclamation and celebration, must be explained in such a way 
as to stress the fundamental unity between the two... to preserve and 
affirm what we may call the ‘kerygmatic* character of the Sacrament and 
the ‘sacramental* character of the Word.” 
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could be appropriately demonstrated by the witnesses from 
the past.”*® Tradition in this sense is the expression of the mind 
of the Church and forms her very lifeblood. Moreover, the 
Fathers of the Church have a special place, for it was they 
who both transmitted and preserved the Apostolic truths, thus 
providing a core of authoritative teaching in the Church. 

Current liturgical celebration is based on the formative 
work of the Church Fathers, the councils, and the creeds.*® 
In fact, many have recently called for a return to patristic 
studies as part of the resurgence of Orthodoxy theology.** Breck 
describes Scripture and Tradition in terms of the Spirit’s activity. 
Scripture has “revelatory inspiration,” as the sacred writers 
communicated God’s revelation to the Church. Tradition has 
“anamnetic inspiration,” the “living memory” by which revela¬ 
tion is authoritatively interpreted and made accessible to the 
Church. Both Scripture and Tradition form inspired witness 
to the “incarnate person of the Word of God.”*® 

Papadopoulos describes three phases in the Tradition of 
the Church: Apostolic Tradition, expressed in the New Testa¬ 
ment; Holy Tradition generally, as the Fathers of the Church 
and the Church as a living organism develop the theological 
tradition and express it in her ongoing religious life; and the 
dogmatic Tradition via the Ecumenical Synods, that make 
authoritative declarations and give a seal of legitimacy to the 
theological tradition. In the ecumenical councils the Bishops 

^splorovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 98. It is important to realize that 
for the Orthodox, Tradition does not constitute a “magisterium** or “Rule 
of Faith” similar to Catholic dogma. Rather, it is pEirt of the life and voice 
of the Church. As Meyendorff (“Light from the East,” 348) says, “One of 
the consequences of the absence in the Orthodox church of permanently in¬ 
fallible magisterium is that universally accepted formal definitions of faith 
are brief and rare,” The purpose of dogmatic formulations is protection 
from heresy, and therefore concerns the “essentials” of the faith. 

^®On the history, character, and sources of Orthodox liturgy, see Robert 
F. Taft, The Byzantine Rite (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1992); 
Hans-Joachim Schulz, The Byzantine Liturgy, tr. Matthew J. O’Connell (New 
York: Pueblo Publishing Company, 1986). 

27See P. Chrestou, “Neohellenic Theology at the Crossroads,” Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 28 (1983), 39-54. 

28Breck, The Power of the Word, 106-107. For a good brief discussion 
on the development of the creeds, see Geoffrey Wainwright, “The Sermon 
and the Liturgy,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 28 (1983), 337-49 
(esp. 340-42). 
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become “the hermeneutical criterion of the consciousness of 
the Church” and make dogmatic decisions on difficult issues. 
In all of this, “the Church in the totality of her members, 
working and reflecting under the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit, acts infallibly, and remains the guarantee of the authen¬ 
ticity of the Holy Tradition.”®® The emphasis here is on the 
whole Church acting as the preserver of truth. Florovsky points 
out that councils are capable of error; “A large ‘general’ coun¬ 
cil may prove itself to be a ‘council of robbers’ {latrocinium), 
or even of apostates.... The opinions of the Fathers are ac¬ 
cepted, not as formal subjection to outward authority, but be¬ 
cause of the inner evidence of their catholic truth.”®* It is the 
Church universal that oversees the dogmatic conclusions of the 
Fathers and of the councils, and it is in “ecumenical consen¬ 
sus” that infallibility resides. 

While the Bible and Tradition are both infallible, they are 
not equal in authority. The Bible provides the content that 
tradition interprets. Jesus Christ is the cornerstone of the Church, 
and the apostles are the successors that build on that stone 
(Heb 3:10-11). Holy Tradition has validity depending on its 
relationship to the received teaching transmitted by the Apostles 
in Holy Writ. 

The New Testament is the primary object of the 
Holy Tradition of the Church and for this reason it 
cannot be considered a part of it. The Apostolic 
teaching is not tradition, but the sacred source of 
Tradition. Holy Tradition possesses and interprets 
Apostolic teaching.®* 

*9Papadopoulos, “Holy Tradition,” 44 (cf. 44-46). 
s®Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 52-53 9 (cf. also 96-97). Prokurat 
discusses infallibility in terms of both the Fathers of the Church and the 
councils, stating that individuals are not generally accorded that status, but 
that only the councils “in retrospect” produce infallible doctrine. See also 
Meyendorff, “Light from the East,” 346-48, who notes the seven councils 
that fully express the tradition of the Orthodox Church: Nicea I (325), 
Constantinople I (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), Constantinople n 
(553), Constantinople m (680), and Nicea n (787). In addition, local 
councils have given expression to universal truths (1341, 1351, 1675, 1872). 
At every stage it was the consensus of the Church and not just the council 
that produced the authoritative dogma. 

®ipapadopoulos, “Holy Tradition,” 53-54 (cf. also 41, 49). Clapsis, 
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The stages from revelation to Christian life are Bible, Tradi¬ 
tion, Church, with the Church preserving and applying the 
teachings of Bible and Tradition to the life of the people of 
God past, present, and future. Yet the Bible oversees aH truth 
and forms a control for both Tradition and Church. 

The central place of Scripture in Orthodox theology can 
be exemplified by the increasing number of Orthodox scholars 
in every discipline®^ who call for a greater openness to higher 
criticism. Yet as is the case with evangelical scholarship,*® 
this is a cautious call, mandating an optimistic rather than 
pessimistic attitude toward the historical data. Ford notes sev¬ 
eral kinds of “false presuppositions” that are unacceptable: 
that interpreters can be completely objective; an evolutionary 
view of history that assumes modern interpreters can unlock 
Jesus’ teaching in ways his own disciples could not; a view of 
radical discontinuity between Jesus and the early Church, be¬ 
tween Judaic and Hellenistic sources, and between the prophetic 
and the legal/cultic.®^ The call is for an informed, positive 
use of the grammatical-historical and historical-critical methods 
in developing biblical and dogmatic conclusions. 

The primary difference between the Orthodox and Prot- 

“Scripture, Tradition, and Authority,” states that the “relation between 
Christ and Apostles makes the latter the norm and origin of all later 
proclamation and binding for the church’s identity.” However, it is debated 
whether or not Scripture is part of Tradition. Timothy Ware, The Orthodox 
Church (New York: Penguin Books, 1993), 197 (cf. pp. 195-99), states, 
“But in reality there is only one source, since Scripture exists within Tradition. 
To separate and contrast the two is to impoverish the idea of both alike” 
(italics his). See also Nikos Nissiotis, “The Unity of Scripture and Tradi¬ 
tion; An Eastern Orthodox Contribution to the Prolegomena of Hermeneutics,” 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 11 (1966), 183-208. 

Old Testament studies, see Paul Tarazi, Introduction to the Old 
Testament^ Vol. 1 (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1991); 
and George Barrois, "The Notion of Historicity and the Critical Study of 
the Old Testament,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 19 (1974), 7-22; 
in New Testament Studies, see Veselin Kesich, The Gospel Image of Christ 
(Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1992); and Mary Ford, “Seeing 
But Not Perceiving: Crisis and Context in Biblical Studies,” St Vladimir*s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 35 (1991), 107-25; and in theology see Petros Vassiliadis, 
“Greek Theology in the Making: Trends and Facts in the 80s—Vision for 
the 90s,” St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 35 (1991), 33-52. 

^For a recent example, see David Alan Black and David S. Dockery, 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation (Grand Rapids; Zondervan, 
1991). 

s^Ford, “Biblical Studies.” 110-113. 
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estant lies in the exact place and understanding of Tradition 
in the life of the Church. The Orthodox criticize the emphasis 
on sola scriptura in post-Reformation Protestantism as an over¬ 
reaction to the Catholic magisterium. The argument is that 
without Tradition the true historical message of Scripture can¬ 
not be appreciated, for the hermeneutical criterion becomes 
the Church of the present without the guidance and wisdom 
of the Church of the past. Scripture can become merely a 
series of literalistic propositional statements cut off from 
Church life.*® 

There is a great deal of truth in this criticism, but it is 
important to realize that “tradition” plays a complex but 
definite role in evangelical theology. It is true that many have 
completely rejected tradition in reaction to the Catholic magis¬ 
terium. However, it is mere pretense to think that one can 
“reject” tradition. Since “tradition” means a set of established 
beliefs inherited from the past leaders of a movement, every 
denomination and Christian leader inherits a traditional belief 
system that is in many ways binding. Those who reject any 
notion of “tradition” are all the more controlled by these in¬ 
herited views because they are not interacting with these dogmas 
consciously but are presupposing them unconsciously. Brown 
states that 

it is neither scientific nor possible to ignore tradition 
and to attempt to understand theology anew every 
year or every day.... If the church erred by smother¬ 
ing Scripture in tradition, much contemporary schol¬ 
arship, especially evangehcal scholarship, errs by dis¬ 
secting the Scripture out of the body of believers and 
the body of belief, by cutting it out of and away 
from its place in the life—i.e., the tradition—of the 
company of believers.** 

In recent years a growing number have been calling 

®®See Breck, The Power of the Word, 32-36; and Meyendorff, “Light 
from the East,” 346. 

®*Harold O. J. Brown, “On Method and Means in Theology,” in Doing 
Theology in Today's World; Essays in Honor of Kenneth S. Kantzer (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1991), 147-69 (esp. 167-68). 
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evangelicals to return to their patristic roots. One of the most 
vocal has been Robert Webber, who calls for a “biblical and 
historic faith” and states that an overemphasis on personal 
piety to the neglect of church and sacrament has led evan¬ 
gelicals to forego its past roots in favor of an inward and in¬ 
dividualistic religion.®^ The solution is to return to the historic 
faith in terms of both worship and tradition, and this means 
to the “rule of faith” (redefined as the credal tradition) of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian. Webber calls for a new reformation: 
1) The historic belief and practice of the church must be 
separated from human systems of theology. 2) Apostolic tradi¬ 
tion, not the doctrine of verbal inerrancy, is the actual author¬ 
itative basis for Christian truth. 3) The “authoritative substance 
of Christian truth” stems from Scripture and is found in the 
early creeds; “it is the key to the interpretation of Scripture.” 
4) The living church, not individualistic approaches, is the true 
receiver and preserver of truth; thus “what the church has 
always believed, taught, and passed down in history” should 
have primacy. 5) The task of the present church is to formulate 
the faith so as to remain “faithful to the original deposit.”®* 
This movement has been quite controversial in evangelical 
circles but nevertheless remains influential. 

A great deal has been written lately on the place of his¬ 
torical theology in theological formulation. I have argued else¬ 
where for a twofold purpose of historical theology: to show 
how individual doctrines have developed throughout church 
history, and to trace the origins and development of one’s own 
confessional tradition.*® Muller adds two others: awareness of 
how one’s own presuppositions cohere with the assumptions of 
past ages, and the ability to observe doctrine in its original 
formative context as a control on present understanding.^ 
Evangelical scholars have long been aware of the critical role 

*rRobbert E. Webber, Common Roots; A Call to Evangelical Maturity 
(Grand Rapids; Zondervan, 1978), 13-17. 

®®Webber, Common Roots, 248-49 (cf. pp. 117-30). 

®®Grant R. Osborne, The Hermeneutical Spiral: A Comprehensive 
Introduction to Biblical Interpretation (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1991), 265. 

^®Richard A. Muller, “The Role of Church History in the Study of 
Systematic Theology,” in Doing Theology in Today’s World: Essays in Honor 
of Kenneth S. Kantzer (Grand Rapids: ^ndervan, 1991), 77-97 (esp. 87-88). 
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tradition plays in all biblical and theological decisions. 

The primary difference is not in the role of tradition but 
in the binding power of tradition in interpreting Scripture. 
In tracing the relation of tradition to theology, a continuum 
may be drawn from Caholicism, in which tradition (the magis- 
terium) is determinative in all theological decisions; Orthodoxy, 
in which tradition is a critical, at times binding, interpreter 
of Scripture in theological decisions; and evangelicalism, in which 
tradition provides models for theological decisions but is not 
binding in the final analysis. The extent to which traditional 
formulations are binding in evangelical groups is difficult to 
ascertain and differs from group to group. It is true, for in¬ 
stance, that in many Reformed circles Calvin and Augustine 
are indeed binding, and the same is true for Wesley or Arminius 
in many Arminian denominations. In other words, in most 
evangelical groups, as in Orthodoxy, the views of the founding 
fathers are at times treated as virtually infallible. Yet at the 
theoretical level, evangelicals try to be aware of the fallibility 
of all interpreters, past as well as present. 

On the whole, evangelicahsm gives no more preference 
to ancient scholars than to present commentators; from 
Chrysostom to Augustine to Aquinas to Calvin to the scholars 
of the current age, all are theoretically given equal weight as 
interpreters of the Bibhcal data. As Erickson says, tradition 
does not have legislative authority, establishing a final state¬ 
ment of theological truth, but judicial authority, depending on 
the extent to which the tradition faithfully utilizes and elucidates 
the biblical teaching.^^ 


Exegesis and Liturgy 

As stated above, exegesis in Orthodoxy is grounded in 

^^Erickson, Christian Theology, 258. See also Anthony C. Iliiselton, 
New Horizons in Hermeneutics (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1992), 146, who 
says “the Fathers in general appeal to an ongoing community-testimony to 
apostolic faith and practise which is both public and testable in the light 
of truth-criteria of coherence, continuity, and performative endorsement of 
the common faith.” See also his discussion of the differences between Origen 
and Chrysostom on pp. 167-73. For a fascinating treatment of the non- 
legal, “charismatic” nature of the Ecumenical Councils, see Florovsky, Bible, 
Church, Tradition, 96-97, 103. 
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liturgy. The Bible is not so much interpreted (in a purely cog¬ 
nitive sense) as celebrated in liturgy and sacrament. “Orthodox 
Christians experience Scripture and its interpretation primarily 
as a liturgical celebration, other than in their private reading 
and study,” based upon “the self-understanding of the Orthodox 
as being the People of God par excellence when participating 
in divine service.”^ As one notes from this quote, private read¬ 
ing is encouraged and practiced in Orthodoxy, but the heart 
of biblical understanding comes via liturgical worship. 

Breck speaks of two dimensions to the Orthodox view 
of liturgy: the horizontal/historical or paschal dimension and 
the vertical/transcendent or pentecostal dimension. The paschal 
(which he calls anamnetic) occurs as the Church actualizes 
and participates in God’s redemptive activity past (celebrating 
the salvific events of the Bible), present (reliving those events 
in worship) and future (eschatological anticipation of the sav¬ 
ing events yet to come) via liturgical worship. “Again and 
again the Church recalls and relives the past, in order to take 
part now in the eschatological grace of the future” (italics 
his).'*® The pentecostal (which he calls epikletic) occurs as 
the Holy Spirit draws the worshipper into experiencing this re¬ 
demptive power in liturgical and eucharistic celebration. “We 
may even affirm that the essence of the Church is ‘liturgy,’ 
the ‘work of the people’ (leitourgia) who act in concert 
(synergic) with the Holy Trinity to effect the redemption of 
all things” (italics his).** 

As stated in the previous section, there is a caU within 
Orthodox scholarship for a nuanced use of critical tools. How¬ 
ever, that is in response to a deep-seated suspicion in many 
Orthodox circles regarding “critical” research. Many reason that 
since God’s Word is inscripturated in a past liturgical context, 
it needs to be experienced in present liturgical celebration 
rather than in critical study. Orthodox scholars respond that 
the two are not disjunctive. Florovsky points out that in the 
patristic church, there was great concern for right exegesis, but 
this was primarily in counteracting the heretics.*® In this sense 

■*2Prokurat, “Orthodox Interpretation of Scripture,” 60-61. 

«Breck, The Power of the Word, 128 (cf. 125-30). 

■**Breck, The Power of the Word, 131 (cf. 131-36). 

"Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 75-77. 
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Tradition is the apologetic side of exegesis, and liturgy the 
worship side of exegesis. “The New Testament itself came into 
existence, as a ‘Scripture,’ in the Worshipping Church. As 
Scripture was read first in the context of worship and 
meditation.”" 

In this light the sermon in Orthodox worship is doxological 
and sacramental. Wainwright notes the three points of John 
Chrysostom: 1) God does not need us, but we need him, and 
the sermon as thanksgiving brings us into his presence {Homily 
25[26].3 on Matthew)', 2) Christ is present and speaks through 
the preacher—he himself leads the congregation through the 
sermon {Homily 1.6 on Matthew); 3) through the Spirit- 
inspired sermon, the Holy Spirit “equips and arms the con¬ 
gregation” {On I Saw the Lord, Homily 4.1)." In this sense 
the sermon participates and is anchored in the liturgy. In fact, 
it is an extension of the liturgy and has a liturgical purpose, to 
lead the congregants into the sacramental experience of the 
Word in worship. 

The purpose of all, however, is the experience of wor¬ 
ship exemplified in the life of the believer. Ford calls for the 
type of biblical research that “alone enables an authentic under¬ 
standing of the primary kind of knowledge which Scripture 
intends to communicate (i.e., spiritual knowledge, a direct 
knowledge of the Risen Christ through the Holy Spirit)” 
(italics hers)." She argues that the current crisis in biblical 
studies “is largely the result of taking Scripture out of the con¬ 
text in which it was intended to be interpreted: the living 
Tradition of the Church, which includes the liturgical context, 
the context of the believing community, and especially the con¬ 
text of living spiritual experience.”" There is great emphasis on 
the latter category, for the Word of God is meant to be lived 
as well as believed, and the daily life of communion with God, 
a direct knowledge of and relationship with him, is the primary 
goal of aU biblical and theological reflection. 

■**Florovsky, Bible, Church, Tradition, 85.i 

47Wainwright, “The Sennon and the Liturgy,” 337-49 (esp. 344-45). 
Wainwright also stresses the eschatological import of the sermon (pp. 346- 
47), as the sermon is an urgent call to participate in “the etem^ God’s 
project and design for humanity as part of his own kingdom.” 

<«Ford, “Biblical Studies,” 124. 

<»/Wd. 
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In the evangelical church the order of liturgy and exegesis 
is reversed from that in Orthodoxy. The Bible is first of all 
understood, and then it is celebrated in worship. Worship is 
the outgrowth or result of Bible study, and interpretation is 
first personal and then corporate. Yet there is a resurgence of 
interest in liturgy even within the “free” or low church. Allen 
and Borror note several advantages and disadvantages of liturgy: 
it is advantageous because it pays close attention to the special 
events of Christianity (e.g.. Advent, Passion and Easter events. 
Ascension, Pentecost), provides specific goals for each serv¬ 
ice, systematically reads the Scriptures from both Testaments, 
provides participation for the congregants, affirms basic dogma 
via the creeds, and utilizes music to enhance truth, fellowship, 
and worship. Yet there can be problems in that the yearly 
plan can fail to address current needs, the expositional-preaching 
ministry can be watered down, the prescribed Scripture read¬ 
ing mi^t not be appropriate to the needs of the particular serv¬ 
ice, the liturgical participation can become little more than 
rote memory or empty repetition without true worship, and the 
music can be too formal and not from the heart. Still, they con¬ 
clude that overall high worship has distinct value for free 
churches, in that they have replaced planning with too great a 
freedom in worship and too little true participation from the 
people.®* 

Overall, most evangelicals feel that there is a great deal 
to learn from the liturgical churches. The trend today is to 
seek a middle ground and to utilize liturgy without being con¬ 
trolled by it, that is, to stress the creeds and liturgical prayers 
more, but to maintain freedom and a needs-oriented, expository 
style in worship. In other words, many pastors vary high and 
low worship styles depending upon the theme and worship 
emphasis in a given service. There is a great deal of optimism 
that worship patterns for the next century will be able to blend 
the strengths of both high and low worship and thereby to 
minimize the weaknesses of each. 

At the same time, a growing number of evangelicals re¬ 
alize the danger of a low priority on liturgy in the life and 

®®Ronald Allen and Oordon Borror, Worship: Rediscovering the Missing 
Jewel (Portland, Oregon: Multnomah Press, 1982), 65-66. 
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worship of the Christian. It is indeed true that for the early 
Church Christian worship preceded the process of inscrip- 
turating the sacred credal truths. The worshipping church to 
some extent did provide the context within which the New 
Testament was written. In this sense there should be a dynamic 
relationship between scripture and liturgy. The danger from 
the standpoint of evangelical concerns is to give liturgy the 
same status as scripture. The danger from the standpoint of 
Orthodox concerns is to reduce worship to the level of in¬ 
dividual or even congregational needs and interests. Liturgy 
for St Basil the Great provided an apologetic and hermeneutical 
grid against the Arian heresy, and for nearly 2,000 years liturgy 
has summed up the entire history, doctrine, worship, and spir¬ 
ituality of Christian experience. The primary objection to evan¬ 
gelical approaches is the casual selective approach normally 
taken to liturgy, i.e., choosing this or that portion merely to 
satisfy some existential need.®^ What is needed is a balance 
between liturgy and scripture, with the Word of God the final 
arbiter of truth and liturgy a critical control for theological 
development from Word to life and worship. In short, evan¬ 
gelical and Orthodox have a great deal to learn from one 
another. 


History and Theoria 

Prokurat points out that the liturgical celebration in Or¬ 
thodoxy “gives revelatory and historical, salvific events by God 
a mysteriological or ‘poetic-mythic’ expression.”®* This is be¬ 
cause in the Orthodox service liturgy becomes a mystical par¬ 
ticipation in the saving events themselves. This does not mean 
that the participants recreate or rewrite those biblical oc¬ 
currences but rather that they participate in a salvation-his¬ 
torical sense. Prokurat calls this a “trans-historical” celebration 
that does not obviate the importance of the actual historical 
event but places as great an emphasis on the present worship 
of God in the event as on the event itself.®® 

siConversation with Brad Nassif, January 20, 1994. 

52prokurat, “Orthodox Interpretation of Scripture,” 61. 

®3Prokurat„ “Orthodox Interpretation of Scripture,” 61-62. It is critical 
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The hermeneutical key for uniting the historical and 
transhistorical aspects of Scripture, according to Orthodox 
theologians John Breck and Bradley Nassif, is the Antiochene 
principle of theoria. The School of Antioch in the fourth cen¬ 
tury (Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, John 
Chrysostom et al.) stood against the allegorical method of the 
School of Alexandria by stressing the literal and spiritual (or 
theoria) sense of the text. The literal sense was the meaning 
intended by the sacred author, and the spiritual sense was 
the significance of the event for later interpreters (either NT 
interpreters of the OT or current interpreters). Breck links 
the hermeneutic with typology, that is, the view that the events 
behind the OT text are linked in a “promise-fulfillment” sense 
with later NT events, e.g., the Christ event, the early Church, 
or the final Advent of the Kingdom yet to come. It is the 
event behind the text that is the object of theoria, and the prior 
biblical event (the type) finds realization or fulfillment in 
the later event (the antitype). He also links this with sensus 
plenior, which discerns a “double” or “deeper meaning” be¬ 
hind the literal meaning of the author. This spiritual or deeper 
meaning is perceived by the later interpreter.®^ 

Although Breck and Nassif have proposed theoria as a 
hermeneutical link for both ancient and modern interpreters, 
they differ on its exact meaning. For Breck it is the “intuitive 
perception” by the sacred author and by the later interpreter 
which defines theoria. In this sense the literal and spiritual 

to realize that this in no way denies the centrality of history. Florovsky, 
Bible, Church, Tradition, 24-25, adds, ^"Historic events are the source and 
the basis of all Christian faith and hope.... Of course, the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension are historical facts not quite in the same sense... 
as the happenings of our own daily life. But they are no less historical 
for that, no less factual. On the contrary, they are more historical—they 
are ultimately eventful. They cannot obviously be fully ascertained except 
by faith.” (italics his) 

s^Breck, The Power of the Word, 38-40, 75-77, 84-85. See Bradley 
Nassif, “The Spiritual Exegesis’ of Scripture: The School of Antioch 
Revisited,” Anglican Theological Review 15/A (1993), 437-70 (esp. 459-65) 
for a survey of views on the differences between theoria and allegory, 
typology, and sensus plenior. Many evangelicals have followed the school 
of messianic exegesis exemplified by Walter Kaiser, who maintains that the 
“double fulfilment” principle “is very close to the concept of theoria posed 
by the Antiochene school of interpretation,” in The Uses of the Old Testament 
in the New (Chicago; Moody Press, 1985), 71, as quoted by Nassif, 451. 
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senses are linked; in fact, the latter is based upon the former, 
for it is God who is behind both. As stated above, this is the 
sense in which inspiration for the Orthodox scholar extends 
to the modern interpreter. “From the point of view of theoria, 
exegesis does indeed investigate the facts of history.... But it 
does so with the express aim of uncovering and laying bare the 
meaning of those events for the spiritual life of the believing 
community.”®® In fact, Breck would argue that this current 
appropriation of meaning in the worshipping community is 
primary, while the intended meaning is secondary. Nassif, how¬ 
ever, allows room for reversing the order in keeping with the 
diversity of the Antiochene Fathers. According to Breck, the 
Holy Spirit is behind the original meaning of the OT text, its later 
typological meaning in the NT, and its further celebration in the 
Church today. Thus theoria “represents two constitutive moments 
in the history of salvation, a history in which we find ourselves 
directly and personally involved. ... To Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity ... this experience becomes actual within the liturgical 
life of the Church” (italics his).®® 

Breck and Nassif argue that theoria brings together mean¬ 
ing and significance, the literal and the contemplative aspects 
of interpretation. The literal and the spiritual dimensions of 
interpretation both stem from the activity of the Spirit and 
have as their goal the life of the people of God. Through 
spiritual contemplation the present Church enters into the 
original event of the biblical text and relives it. While Breck 
and Nassif concur that the literal and spiritual senses are linked 
in theoria, Nassif differs in identifying not a single model but 
at least three distinguishable ways in which the Antiochene 
Fathers utilized theoria: at times it was “a literal method of 
messianic exegesis,” at times “a typological or mystical type 
of textual meaning,” and at times “a spiritual illumination in 
the mind of the biblical author, prophet, or later exegete.” In 

®5Breck, The Power of the Word, 99 (cf. 95-99). 

®®Breck, op. cit, 104 (cf. pp. 102-105). Breck qualifies his use of 
inspiration by noting that the primary authority is that of the biblical author 
and that Tradition and the current interpreter have only a secondary or 
derived authority (cf. pp. 105-106). See also his “Theoria and Orthodox 
Hermeneutics,” Power of the Word, 93-113 (reprinted from SVTQ 20 
[1976], 195-219). 
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fact, “in many cases the spiritual sense was the historical sense, 
but sometimes it was 

Building upon John Chrysostom, Nassif notes some of 
the lasting values of theoria that are relevant today: 

a conviction that history is the vehicle of divine revela¬ 
tion, belief in the theological unity between the OT 
and NT and their total truthfulness in all that they 
record, fidehty to the literal meaning of the biblical 
text (including literary style and figures of speech), 
reverence for the Bible’s divine plenary inspiration, 
a vital attempt to make the Word of God relevant to 
contemporary life, and a Spirit-filled heart that enables 
one to understand both the letter and Spirit of the 
Holy Scriptures.®® 

As in the other categories studied above, the differences 
between Orthodox and evangelical hermeneutics are seen not 
so much in the essence as in the emphasis of the approach. 
Evangelicals would agree that both intended meaning and cur¬ 
rent appropriation are essential to true interpretation. If they 
follow Breck’s line of reasoning, however, they would not re¬ 
ceive equal weight. But if they follow Nassif and the Antiochene 
School of biblical exegesis, then there are grounds for a com¬ 
mon conviction about the primacy of authorial intent in biblical 
exegesis. The divinely inspired (again, evangelicals would re¬ 
strict the term to the sacred authors) message of the sacred 
text is the basis for all current application and worship. Theoria 
is a valid tool, but there are levels of authority, with the in¬ 
tended meaning having the greatest authority, while both tradi¬ 
tion and current interpretation are authoritative only to the extent 
to which they are coherent with the original meaning of 
Scripture. 

Moreover, evangelicals see a distinction between literal 

sn^assif, “Spiritual Exegesis,” 468 (emphasis his). 

®*Nassif, “Spiritual Exegesis,” 467 (cf. pp. 465-68, where he expands 
this latter point). His attempt to appropriate the implications of theoria 
to structuralism, genre criticism, and canonical criticism can be seen in his 
unpublished dissertation, “Antiochene Theoria in John Chrysostom’s Exegesis” 
(Fordham University, New York, 1991), 301-306, 315-319. See also Breck, 
Power of the Word, 110-113. 
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meaning, typology, and sensus plenior. The literal meaning of 
an OT passage would be the sense it had for the original author. 
Sensus plenior would see a double meaning in the passage, one 
the literal meaning and the other a “deeper” or divinely un¬ 
derstood meaning that the author did not realize. Typology sees 
an analogous relationship between the original text/event (the 
type) and the later New Testament text/event (the antitype). 
With this approach there is no need to posit more than one 
meaning, for the relationship is recognized by the NT writer, 
not the OT one.®* There are evangelical scholars behind each 
of these positions regarding the NT use of the OT, and the 
issue occasions great debate. Yet for all three positions the 
controlling factor is the literal, intended meaning of both the 
OT and the NT texts. Furthermore, not all evangeUcals would 
extend theoria or typology to current interpretation unless the 
former is used synonymously with “illumination” or the method 
of messianic exegesis some call “double fulfilment prophecy” 
(see fn. 53 above). These concepts would be restricted to the 
OT use of the OT. In such cases Orthodox and evangelical 
hermeneutics intersect since the differences are often termino¬ 
logical, and current research into biblical meaning would be 
labeled hermeneutics or exegesis. In other words, with many 
Antiochene Fathers evangelicals separate modern interpreta¬ 
tion from what occurred within the inscripturation process. 

The ultimate question that is impUcit in this whole dis¬ 
cussion, but thus far has not been asked, is, “Which of the many 
diverse exegetical traditions in the Orthodox Church are to 
be compared with evangelical hermeneutics?” Would it be 
Antiochene theoria with its three different possible usages, or 
Alexandrian allegory with its emphasis on multiple meanings 
in a single text, or both schools of exegesis including all the 
diversity of the various writers? The historically informed an¬ 
swer is not likely to come from simply appealing to theoria 
as if it were the only representative hermeneutical principle 
of the Orthodox tradition. The history of exegesis in Byzan- 

Grant R. Osborne, “Type, T5npology,” in The International Standard 
Bible Encyclopedia, ed. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (4 vols.; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1979-1988), IV, 930-32; and Douglas J. Moo. “The Problem of 
Sensus Plenior,” in Hermeneutics, Authority, and Canon, eds. D. A. Carson 
and John D. Woodbridge (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1986), 179-211. 
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tium will not permit this, since it is clear that there is no uniform 
pattern of hermeneutics that can lay claim to universality in 
Orthodoxy.*® Theoria is no doubt one of the chief hermeneutical 
principles with which evangelicals must deal. But by no means 
can it authentically claim to represent an entire tradition of 
exegesis in either the patristic or modem periods unless theoria 
is seen to be synonymous with the concept of “illumination,” 
with the intended meaning of the text as the control. In that 
case evangelicals and Orthodox can agree. What remains of 
critical importance, however, is the need for a greater under¬ 
standing of how each tradition envisions illumination as part 
of the work of the Spirit through the Church. An analysis that 
compares how the two communities conceive of the relation¬ 
ship between intended meaning, theoria, pneumatology, and 
ecclesiology appears to be a key issue needed to advance us to 
the next stage of the Orthodox/evangelical dialogue.®* 


Conclusion 

It is the thesis of this paper that Orthodox and evan¬ 
gelical hermeneutics have a great deal in common. In each 
category, the similarities outweigh the differences. The high 
view of Scripture, the acceptance of the historical veracity of 
the biblical texts, the emphasis on the inspiration of the sacred 
authors and the divine origin of biblical revelation—all these 
demonstrate that Orthodoxy and evangelicalism possibly have 
more in common than any other two groups in Christendom. 
Brown speaks of an experience at Harvard in which the only 
ones who understood the concept “initiated into the mysteries 
of the faith” were the Orthodox scholar Fr Georges Florovsky 
and the evangelicals among the student body.®* This would 
also be true in most of the categories discussed in this paper 

®®Nor does any one system describe all evangelical hermeneutics. Al¬ 
though the majority today would utilize a meaning-significance type of 
format centering on the author’s intended meaning, there are representatives 
within the evangelical camp of each Orthodox hermeneutic mentioned here. 

am indebted to a conversation with Bradley Nassif for many of the 
ideas in this paragraph. 

62Brown, “On Method and Means in Theology,” 147-48. 
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(especially between Orthodoxy and the high church segments 
of evangelicalism). 

This is not to minimize the differences. Both sides have 
strengths that could be of value to the other. Both sides have 
much to learn from the other. The desire of this paper is to 
stimulate further ecumenical dialogue so that the Church of 
Christ might be enriched and strengthened. Truly the goal of 
all dialogue as well as all hermeneutics is that the Church 
might grow in the knowledge and the love of our Lord. This 
can best be accomplished when “iron sharpens iron” and those 
who worship and serve the Lord begin to challenge and learn 
from one another. 
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For Lancelot Andrewes, Again 
Charles Lock 

Nicholas Lossky, Lancelot Andrewes the Preacher (1555-1626): 
The Origins of the Mystical Theology of the Church of England. 
Translated by Andrew Louth. Foreword by Michael Ramsey. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1991. (In U.S.A., New York: 
Oxford University Press.) Pp. 358. 

The name of Lancelot Andrewes is chiefly known to twentieth- 
century readers through the work of his most eminent admirer, 
the poet, critic and publisher, T.S. Eliot. As a poet Eliot took some 
words from one of Andrewes’ sermons, arranged them slightly, in¬ 
troduced line-endings to make verse, and created the magnificent 
opening of “Journey of the Magi”: 

“A cold coming we had of it. 

Just the worst time of the year 

For a journey, and such a long journey: 

The ways deep and the weather sharp. 

The very dead of winter.” (93-4) 

As a critic T.S. Eliot was among the first, certainly the most 
authoritative, to praise Andrewes, not only for his devotional work, 
Preces Privatae (Private Prayers), which has always had its at- 
tenders, but for his sermons: 

But among those persons who read sermons, if they 
read them at all, as specimens of English prose, Andrewes 
is little known. His sermons are too well-built to be readily 
quotable; they stick too closely to the point to be enter¬ 
taining. Yet they rank with the finest English prose of 
their time, of any time. (T.S. Eliot, For Lancelot Andrewes: 
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Essays on Style and Order, London, 1970 (1st ed. 1928), 

11 .) 

“Of their time, of any time” is a nice redundancy, for “their time” 
is of Elizabethan and Jacobean England, the first age of English 
prose in all the confidence of a newly-legitimized vernacular. The 
prose of Andrewes is anjway knowp to millions who have never 
heard his name, for he was one of those chiefly responsible for the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, published in 1611; Andrewes 
himself translated the Pentateuch, from the Hebrew as well as from 
the Septuagmt. Eliot claims that “no one is more master of the 
short sentence than Andrewes” {ibid., 21), and the evidence is there 
in all the memorable brevities of the Authorized Version. 

Lancelot Andrewes was an extraordinary linguist, who had 
mastered Latin, Greek and Hebrew by the age of sixteen, and 
subsequently learned Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic, and fifteen 
modem European languages. Thomas Fuller later in the seven¬ 
teenth century wrote of Andrewes that he “might almost have 
served as interpreter-general at the confusion of tongues.” Lossky, 
12 .) 

It is that exceptional philological learning that gives such 
richness to the English of Lancelot Andrewes. His sermons are 
truly exegetical, unravelling both the philological sense and the 
theological meaning, with reference to the Greek and Hebrew texts, 
and to the Fathers in all the plenitude of the patristic tradition. 
We should recall that Andrewes was by no means alone in England 
in recuperating the Greek Fathers: between 1610 and 1613 Sir 
Henry Savile (1549-1622) published in five volumes the works of 
St John Chrysostom. 

In the Christmas sermon for 1606, Andrewes unfolds the text 
from Isaiah, “For unto us a son is bom, imto us a child is given”: 

We have two words, “Child” and “Son”; neither 
waste. But if no more in the second than in the first, the 
first had been enough; if the first enough, the second super¬ 
fluous. But in this Book nothing is superfluous. So then 
two diverse things they import. 

Weigh the words: “Child” is not said but in humanis, 
“among men.” “Son” may be in divirus, “from Heaven”; 

God spake it, “This is My Son”; may, and must be, here. 

Weigh the other two: 1. “bom,” and 2. “given.” That 
which is bom beginneth then first to have his being. That 
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which is given presupposeth a former being: for be it 
must that it may be given. (Lossky, 43.) 

By that exactitude of analysis, Andrewes draws out not just the 
typology of the event of the Incarnation, but the type of the doctrine 
of Christ’s two natures. Truly, as Eliot writes: 

Andrewes takes a word and derives the world from it; 
squeezing and squeezing the word until it yields a full 
juice of meaning which we should never have supposed 
any word to possess. (For Lancelot Andrewes, 20.) 

Then there is Andrewes’s wonderful word-play, play with the 
Word, in the Christmas sermon of 1618, on Luke 2:12-14, “And 
this shall be a sign unto you...” Kenosis is understood not just as 
Christ’s self-emptying of His divine nature, but as the Word 
emptying Himself of words: 

Signs are taken for wonders.... Indeed, every word here 
is a wonder. To BrSphos, an infant; Verbum infans, the 
Word without a word; the eternal Word not able to speak 
a word. (Lossky, 50.) 

That Word-play on the etymology of the Latin infans and English 
“infant” can be traced back to Jeremiah 1:6, “Then said I, Ah, 
Lord God! behold 1 cannot speak, for I am a child.” Andrewes’s 
theme is picked up later by Tennyson in In Memoriam, LIV: 

So runs my dream: but what am I? 

An infant crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 

And by T.S. Eliot in Part V of “Ash Wednesday”: 

Still is the unspoken word, the Word imheard. 

The Word without a word, the Word within 
The world and for the world; 

And the light shone in darkness and 

Against the Word the unstilled world still whirled 

About the centre of the silent Word. 


It is fitting that a great preacher should be so attentive to words 
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which Stand (and move) for words and sounds. At Pentecost, in 
one of his Whitsun sermons, Andrewes draws the link between the 
pouring out of the Spirit and the gift of preaching: 

“There came a sound" [Acts 2:2], and not any sound. 

It will not be amiss to weigh what kind of sound is ex¬ 
pressed in the word here used, echos. You know what 
sound an echo is; a sound at the second hand, a sound at 
the rebound. Verbum domini venit ad nos\ “The Word 
of the Lord cometh to us": there is the first sound, to us; 
and ours is but the echo, the reflection of it to you. God’s 
first, and then ours second. For if it come from us di¬ 
rectly, and not from Him to us first, and from us then 
to you, echo-wise, it is to be suspected. A sound it may 
be, the Holy Ghost cometh not with it; His forerunner 
it is not, for that is echos. (Lossky, 281.) 

Here is the translator elucidating the inadequacies and “blind 
spots" which belong not to translators or interpreters but to lan¬ 
guages themselves. Elsewhere, for example, Andrewes draws atten¬ 
tion to the diverse derivations of the Greek word Pascha, either, 
with Origen, from the Hebrew pasah, or, with St Irenaeus, from 
the Greek verb paschein, to suffer. (Lossky, 195-196.) It is, for 
Andrewes, less a question of determining right and wrong than of 
seeing and hearing how the sense of words bounces and rebounds 
from one sound to another as languages chime and clang together 
in translation and interpretation. 

Yet one more. It will not be amiss to tell you: the word 
that is Hebrew for flesh the same is also Hebrew for 

good tidings—as we call it, the Gospel_There could 

be no other meaning but that some incarnation, or mak¬ 
ing flesh, should be generally good news for the whole 
world. To let us know this good tidings is come to pass 
He tells us, The Word is now become Flesh. (Lossky, 42, 

209; the root is BSi?, giving basar/flesh and besura/good 
news.) 

The sense of word-play is Shakespearean, we might say, and 
that too would be of the condition and to the credit of the lan¬ 
guage at that time. Shakespeare might well have heard Andrewes 
preaching in London. Andrewes’s congregation usually included 
the monarch, Elizabeth I or James I, and one can imagine James I 
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listening to Andrewes with the same sort of guarded enthusiasm 
with which he must have watched Macbeth. An intellectual monarch 
must expect to be addressed intellectually, but the most articulate 
and learned monarch is never so powerless as when seated, in 
church or theatre, without the right of reply. The tension, the tact 
and the swerving delicacy give a dramatic, or rather, theatrical 
excitement to those sermons in which Andrewes contradicts the 
King’s known theological opinions. 

There is one sermon of 1590, on the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins (in the congregation, perhaps, the wise Virgin- 
Queen), which seems to resound in Shakespeare. The echo is in 
Henry IV, Part Two, when Prince Hal, newly-acclaimed as Henry V, 
rebukes and disdains Falstaff: “I know diee not, old man. Fall 
to thy prayers.” (V, v, 47.) That is the echo; this the forerunner, 
Andrewes, a few years before the probable date of composition of 
Henry IV, 2, on the words from the parable, nescio vos, “I know 
thee not”: 

Yes—they found Him, but with a door shut between Him 
and them. But what found they? The parable of the ten 
virgins tells us... they found that which we, 1 hope, shall 
never find, a nescio vos ... and those that were foolish 
and shut out when the Bridegroom was even coming... 
were to seek their oil then—had not looked to it till then. 
Nescio vos is their answer. He knoweth them not; they 
took too short a time to breed acquaintance in. Nescio vos 
they find that so seek. (Lossky, 118.) 

Since Eliot lay down his challenge to demonstrate the greatness 
of Lancelot Andrewes as a preacher, almost seventy years have 
past and little has been done by way of echo or response. This 
makes the more remarkable this first serious and substantial mono¬ 
graph, for its author, Nicholas Lossky, is in the Orthodox Church, 
and Professor of English Literature at the Universite de Paris. The 
work of his father, Vladimir Lossky, is well-known to every student 
of Orthodox theology, and the son is faithful to his father’s exegesis 
of the “mystical theology” of the Orthodox Church. Nicholas Lossky’s 
book was first published in French in 1986, and has been beautifully 
translated and presented by the Clarendon Press. 

Whether Anglicans and students of English literature will be 
inspired to take up the works of Andrewes is uncertain, but even 
a handful of new readers would constitute a critical mass. Lossky’s 
work, a text interwoven of extracts and commentaries, is not easy 
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to read; it demands less sequential reading than a meditative satura¬ 
tion. Its rewards are profound. And what Lossky makes clear, 
for the first time, is why Andrewes has beeh so inaccessible for so 
long, to almost all but T.S. Eliot. (In one fine moment (163-164) 
Lossky shows how Eliot’s most fervent champion and commen¬ 
tator, Dame Helen Gardner, had clearly not read Andrewes with 
adequate attention.) For many t hing s in Andrewes become plain 
only when one understands the Trinity, as he did, in the Nicaean 
manner, and when one appreciates that the doctrine of theosis is 
central. The patristic commonplace, “God has become man, that 
man might become God,” is revised and revisioned by Andrewes 
thus: “He in Mount Golgotha like to us, that we in Mount Tabor 
like to Him.” (Lossky, 160.) 

There is also in Andrewes a eucharistic theology recognizable 
to the Orthodox precisely in its avoidance of the great ontological 
debates of the age, as to whether the bread was or was not actually 
the body of Christ. With a patristic understanding of semiotics— 
which dispenses entirely with Aristotelian anxieties—of ontology— 
Andrewes declares: 

And the gathering or vintage of these two in the blessed 
Eucharist, is as I may say a kind of hypostatical union 
of the sign and the thing signified, so united together as 
are the two natures of Christ. (Lossky, 64, 98.) 

Following “Theodoret for the Greek, and Gelasius for the Latin 
Church” Andrewes explains the Eucharist in terms of the two natures 
of Christ: 

That even as in the Eucharist neither part is evacuate 
or turned into the other, but abide each still in his former 
nature and substance, no more is either of Christ’s natures 
annulled, or one of them converted into the other, as 
Eutyches held, but each nature remaineth still full and 
whole in His own kind. And backwards; as the two natures 
in Christ, so the signum and signatum in the Sacrament. 
(Lossky, 98.) 

Here Lossky points to Martin Chemnitz, whom Andrewes cer¬ 
tainly knew, as the source of the very same patristic citations 
forty years earlier, and refers the reader to G.L.C. Frank’s essay 
on Chemnitz in SVTQ 26:3 (1982). 

Most readers of early seventeenth-century theological prose 
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are looking for signs of the development of Protestantism, or of 
the Counter-Reformation. The via media that Anglicanism strove 
to be has become inaccessible to our interest. What Lossky shows 
is that the via media was to be constituted on Patristic founda¬ 
tions, media in that Fathers both Greek and Latin were to be 
honoured. There is, however, much in Andrewes that cannot be 
assimilated to such a “neo-patristic synthesis.” (Nothing about 
images, for example.) And one finds in Lossky’s sub-title. The 
Origins of the Mystical Theology of the Church of England, little 
more than a voulu echo of his father’s great book The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church. Andrewes was among the last 
representatives of English mystical theology, the inspirer of its 
great but terminal seventeenth-century poetic manifestation, in 
George Herbert, Thomas Traherne and Henry Vaughan. Mys¬ 
ticism since the seventeenth century has been hard to find in the 
Church of England, and in its marginal forms, such as in the works 
of Evelyn Underhill, Lancelot Andrewes is entirely neglected. 

Yet, there is T.S. Eliot, and a curious coincidence. Above, 
Eliot was described as poet, critic and publisher, and we have 
had much occasion to cite his poetry and his criticism. As a di¬ 
rector of the publishing house Faber & Faber, Eliot did little to 
promote Andrewes. However, in the late 1940s E. Kadloubovsky 
and G.E.H. Palmer were looking for a publisher for their transla¬ 
tions from the Philokalia. They had met with little success, until 
Eliot read the manuscript—the first translation ever made from 
the Philokalia into English—and deemed their importance to be 
such that, if nobody else would undertake to publish them, Eliot’s 
own firm would do so. And Faber brought out Writngs from the 
Pfulokalia on Prayer of the Heart in 1951, and Early Fathers 
from the Pfulokalia in 1954. This, in spite of the fact that Faber 
was a small publishing house, largely devoted to poetry, with 
absolutely no theological titles on its list. Eliot’s commitment has 
been honoured to this day, remarkably among this day’s pub¬ 
lishers, and the translation of The Pfulokalia: The Complete Text 
has been in process of publication, by Faber, in five volumes, 
since 1979. 

T.S. Eliot was brought up as a Unitarian; he never saw any¬ 
one kneeling (imless functionally) until, in his thirties, he entered 
an Anglican church in London, and was much struck by the pos¬ 
ture. His Unitarian aunt wrote, though not actually to her nephew: 
“Do you kneel down in church and call yourself a miserable 
sinner? Neither I nor my family will ever do that!” (Cited in L. 
Gordon, Eliofs Early Years, Oxford, 1977, 126.) The practice in 
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the Church of England in the 1920s, when Eliot was so impressed, 
must have been a great improvement over the dilatoriness of 
worship in Andrews’s day. Then there was no kneeling, and one 
endeavoured to show little outward sign of reverence, for fear of 
being thought superstitious. Andrewes preached the need for proper 
reverence, against two opponents, the Puritans who regarded bodily 
signs as superstitious, and the crowd who were merely negligent. 
Lossky brings out Andrewes’s concern that prayer should involve 
the whole body (Lossky, 301-02), and describes a number of 
sermons on such texts as Phil 2:10, “That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow.” Eliot’s astonishment at seeing people at prayer 
on their knees, together with Andrewes’s insistence on the im¬ 
portance of the body in prayer, chiefly in kneeling, doubtless pro¬ 
voked the line from “Little Gidding”: 

You are here to kneel 

Where prayer has been valid. And prayer is more 
Than an order of words, the conscious occupation 
Of the praying mind, or the sound of the voice praying. 

The coincidence of Eliot’s enthusiasm for both Andrewes and 
the Philokalia is no accident. Nor is it one, presumably, that Georges 
Florovsky should have been a keen student of seventeenth-century 
English Geological prose; his unpublished manuscript on the “im- 
mortalists,” from Milton to Henry Dodwell, is extant (see A. 
Blane, ed., Georges Florovsky^ Crestwood, NY, 1993, 335, n. 69). 
In this context one would also recall Sister Thekla’s George 
Herbert: Idea and Image (Newport Pagnell, U.K.: 1974), a 
courageous attempt by an Orthodox monastic to present Herbert 
as a mystic, against the prevailing critical tendency to count him 
among “our Puritan forebears.” 

Nicholas Lossky is to be congratulated, with all the thank¬ 
fulness that that word enfolds, for seeing, from a double outsided- 
ness—French and Orthodox—the riches of an Anglican theologian 
and a writer of English. This book represents enormous labour, 
not of “research” but of searching, a devout attentiveness to 
Andrewes’s sermons which affords all the evidence needed to 
prove Eliot’s case and affirm his conviction. That the book has 
been translated into English is at once obvious and sensible, yet, 
also, much more than might, in these latter days, have been 
expected: a sign taken for a wonder. 
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Irfan Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth Century. 

Volume I, Parts 1 and 2. Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC. 

1995 xxx+995 pp.; ill., maps. $75. 

The present volume under review by Professor Irfan Shahid 
is the last in a series of three dealing with the Arab-Byzantine 
relationship in late antiquity. Earlier volumes by the author (also 
published by the Center for Byzantine Studies, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, in Washington, DC) dealt with the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies. Although each of these works is independent of the others, 
together they constitute a highly detailed and indeed systematic 
introduction to the decisive seventh century and the Islamic con¬ 
quests. As its title indicates, the present volume concentrates on 
the transitional sixth century but includes the reigns of Phocas 
and Heraclius as well, since both also belong to the same twilight 
years marking the end of the proto-Byzantine period. 

Professor Shahid’s scholarship is characterized not only by 
vast erudition but by an astonishing mastery of the available 
Arabic, Greek, and Syriac sources, including hagiography and 
epigraphy. The rich tapestry he has woven is a virtuoso performance. 
It is worth repeating that the author’s broad focus is the pre- 
Islamic Arab population and, above all, the various regional Chris¬ 
tian Arab tribes and Kingdoms on the periphery of the Roman 
Empire before the rise of Islam. The fact that the author has 
successfully ordered the scholarly discussion in this direction is, 
in a very real sense, path-breaking. Christian pre-Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion, after all, has usually stood on the edge of Church history 
and is on the whole an unknown. Center stage is reserved for 
Islam, with which Arabism is invariably identified today. And 
yet, arguably, had it not been for the Islamic whirlwind in the 
seventh century, native Arab Christianity might have evolved and 
survived as another major cultural family within the larger world 
of Eastern Christianity. 

The main part of this nine hundred and ninety-five page book 
(Part 1) is devoted to the Arab-Byzantine relationship. This was 
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predictably both military and political. It was dominated, more¬ 
over, by tho Christian kingdom of the Ghassanids, formally allied 
to the empire as seasoned auxiliary troops (foederati or symmachoi). 
They paralleled, in the event, the federate German tribes settled 
in the western portion of the empire at the same time. The author 
aptly emphasizes, contrary to conventional wisdom, that the Ghas¬ 
sanids were a sedentary, non-nomadic, community, settled on the 
strip of borderland along the limes orientalis extending from the 
Euphrates to the Gulf of Eilat. As we should expect, their political 
and military usefulness in the defense system of the empire was 
crucial and is conclusively documented by the author. Actually, they 
often fought with the empire against the Sasanid Persians and the 
Lahkmids, and later also (under Heraclius) against the Muslim 
Arabs. The great strength of this book is the detailed critical re¬ 
assessment to which the empire’s Arab policy is subjected. Despite 
some repetition, it is exemplary scholarship full of valuable in¬ 
formation both for historians of the proto-Byzantine period and 
the Church in general. 

Doubtless, the shorter Part 2 of this study will prove of the 
greatest interest to students of ecclesiastical history. As it turns out, 
it is given over entirely to Church matters and, above all, to the 
Ghassanids’ involvement with Monophysitism, to which they con¬ 
verted during the reign of Anastasius (491-518) early in the sixth 
century. The community’s staunch confessional championship of 
monophysite christology was of course distasteful to the Chal- 
cedonian Orthodox empire of Byzantium. It was in fact the cause 
for the temporary abolition by the empire of the Ghassanid al¬ 
liance in the 580s. But the important role often played by Byzan¬ 
tium’s Arab ally is typified, chiefly, by the creation of a parallel 
monophysite episcopate in Syria. Ihanks to the intervention of the 
Ghassanid monarchy, the consecration of Jacob and Theodore in 
the 540s was crucial in the preservation from extinction of a non- 
Chalcedonian (Jacobite) hierarchy. It was of course also unfor¬ 
tunate. The ordinations were essentially schismatic, and as Church 
historians rightly emphasize, agreement on christological grounds 
afterwards became more difficult, if not impossible. All in all, the 
tension and, eventually, division, generated by the “Cyrillian fun¬ 
damentalism” of monophysite circles worked in favor of the later 
lightning Muslim forays into the Byzantine empire. 

Finally, the concluding chapters of the present study will be 
welcomed for their detailed survey of the Sinai Peninsula and its 
Arab Christian population, and of the numerous saints popular 
among Arabs in this period (including SS Sergius, Julian of Emesa, 
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and Cosmas and Damian). No less important is the information 
gleaned by Professor Shahid on the Ghassanid’s role as builders 
of churches and monasteries. 

— Aristeides Papadakis 


5f 


Jean Marie R. Tillard, Chair de I’Bglise, Chair du Christ: Aux 

Sources de I’Bcclesiologie de Communion, Paris: Les Editions 

du Cerf, 1992, pp. 168. 

This volume, on the common sources of an ecclesiology of 
communion, is a follow up and sequel to the author’s earlier 
Eglise d'Eglises. In it he treats of some issues raised by the critics 
of his earlier work, not by systematic argumentation, but by careful 
biblical and patristic documentation. For that reason, it is an im¬ 
portant resource for all ecclesiological research and teaching that is 
groimded in the first five centuries of Christian tradition. 

There are some who think an ecclesiology of communion, 
grounded in a carefully articulated theology of the trinity, leads 
to individualism and to an emphasis on the local church set over 
against the universal. Others will emphasize the human, instru¬ 
mental character of the Church, de-emphasizing its sacramental 
character as embodiment of Christ’s flesh in the world. It is 
the thesis of the author that before all the details of theology 
about the sacraments, ordering of church hierarchy, and mission 
in the world, the Church is the eucharistic communion of Christ 
in the believing community, united in time and space by the divine 
life bestowed by the Spirit in the Incarnation. For Tillard, this is 
not a “new” theological vision, because it is the common biblical 
and patristic vision of the Church before the parting of the ways 
after 450 and 1054. For him, it is a common heritage to which 
all of the churches are accountable if they are to be faithful to 
the Gospel. 

The book contains three chapters that are relatively brief 
for the quality of the research and the magnitude of the issues. 
The introduction situates this contribution in the discussion of 
Eucharistic ecclesiology, and Tillard’s contribution to it. Here 
he outlines his methodology and implicitly answers his critics, 
though he does not focus on debate so much as on positive con¬ 
struction and documentation. The first chapter brings together the 
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and Cosmas and Damian). No less important is the information 
gleaned by Professor Shahid on the Ghassanid’s role as builders 
of churches and monasteries. 

— Aristeides Papadakis 


5f 


Jean Marie R. Tillard, Chair de I’Bglise, Chair du Christ: Aux 

Sources de I’Bcclesiologie de Communion, Paris: Les Editions 

du Cerf, 1992, pp. 168. 

This volume, on the common sources of an ecclesiology of 
communion, is a follow up and sequel to the author’s earlier 
Eglise d'Eglises. In it he treats of some issues raised by the critics 
of his earlier work, not by systematic argumentation, but by careful 
biblical and patristic documentation. For that reason, it is an im¬ 
portant resource for all ecclesiological research and teaching that is 
groimded in the first five centuries of Christian tradition. 

There are some who think an ecclesiology of communion, 
grounded in a carefully articulated theology of the trinity, leads 
to individualism and to an emphasis on the local church set over 
against the universal. Others will emphasize the human, instru¬ 
mental character of the Church, de-emphasizing its sacramental 
character as embodiment of Christ’s flesh in the world. It is 
the thesis of the author that before all the details of theology 
about the sacraments, ordering of church hierarchy, and mission 
in the world, the Church is the eucharistic communion of Christ 
in the believing community, united in time and space by the divine 
life bestowed by the Spirit in the Incarnation. For Tillard, this is 
not a “new” theological vision, because it is the common biblical 
and patristic vision of the Church before the parting of the ways 
after 450 and 1054. For him, it is a common heritage to which 
all of the churches are accountable if they are to be faithful to 
the Gospel. 

The book contains three chapters that are relatively brief 
for the quality of the research and the magnitude of the issues. 
The introduction situates this contribution in the discussion of 
Eucharistic ecclesiology, and Tillard’s contribution to it. Here 
he outlines his methodology and implicitly answers his critics, 
though he does not focus on debate so much as on positive con¬ 
struction and documentation. The first chapter brings together the 
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biblical basis for the divine character of the Church as communion, 
the trinitarian relations with particular emphasis on the role of 
the Spirit, and the identification of the Church with the Body 
of the Risen Christ, together with the role of the Church in God’s 
saving plan. While much is familiar, the emphasis on the corporate 
character of Christian salvation, with the clear biblical identifica¬ 
tion of the Eucharistic flesh of Christ with the Church as the Body 
of Christ, is an important corrective to cultural tendencies in the 
modem world which impact upon Church life. 

The second chapter is a carefully documented study of the 
nature of the Church, its identification with the Eucharistic com¬ 
munion in the Body of Christ, and the primacy of the communion 
of love, sacrament and service, over any individualism, ethnicity 
or self-centeredness. Augustine, Chrysostom and Cyril of Jerusalem 
are selected as the theologians most influential in what came to 
be distinguished as the Western, the Byzantine Eastern and the 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. Tillard notes the liturgical, spiritual 
and cultural diversity that characterises these churches of Alexan¬ 
dria, Antioch and the Roman West. He discusses the relationship 
between Eucharistic communion, identification with the poor and 
ethical responsibility, and ecclesiastical fraternity that creates the 
context for hierarchical and ritual elements developed by the Church 
for serving these essential elements. 

The third chapter outlines the understanding of sacrifice, espe¬ 
cially as expressed in the Eucharist, that emerges in this under¬ 
standing of Christ’s action in the Church. In this Tillard notes the 
ecclesial character of the Christian priesthood, sacrifice and its 
relationship to mercy and service. His explication points to the 
sacrificial character of the Church and the whole People of God, 
making clear that the later developments that focused sacrificial 
debates on the ordained ministry and on particular theories of 
sacrifice must be corrected by the biblical and patristic evidence. 

The author avoids polemics in his presentation, as befits an 
international ecumenist. However, he is adamant about keeping the 
elements of a “communion-ecclesiology” in balance, signaling the 
need for all Churches to be renewed by the common Tradition. 
He highlights the symbiosis of the visible and the invisible, the 
communal and personal dimensions, the hierarchical and charis¬ 
matic (in the classical sense of the term), the local and the catholic. 
All of these play their appropriate role in filling out an ecclesiology 
of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church, which is the Body 
of Christ on earth. 

Tillard is quite clear that his ecclesiology is theological, and 
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therefore idealistic. It is not an empirical description of any one 
community in history and society. Yet he makes a case for this 
vision as a norm by which the renewal of the Church will most 
likely approximate God’s will for this communion in history. We 
can be grateful for this contribution to the literature on koinonia 
ecclesiology, and hope that it soon finds an English translator. 

— Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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Clergy Sexual Misconduct: Orthodox Christian Perspectives, Edited 

by John T. Chirban (Brookline, MA: Hellenic College Press, 

1994), 101 pp. 

This little book, edited by John Chirban, Chairman of the 
Psychology Department at Holy Cross School of Theology, be¬ 
longs on every hierarch’s and priest’s desk (note I did not say 
bookshelf) and should be required reading and study for all Ortho¬ 
dox seminaries. One of the great scandals of today is sexual abuse 
by those in authority. This is especially true for those in the priest¬ 
hood or ministry, for in different degrees they ‘‘represent” Christ. 
We know by Our Lord’s own words, the great magnitude of lead¬ 
ing someone to perdition: “Things that cause people to sin are 
boimd to come, but woe to that person through whom they come” 
(Lk 17:1). 

The book is divided into four chapters. In the first chapter 
“David and Margaret Carlson” (a pseudonym) describe an in¬ 
cidence of sexual abuse that occurred in their parish by “Joseph,” 
a new member of the parish and to the Orthodox faith. While this 
particular incidence of sexual abuse did not directly involve the 
parish priest (other cases could have been cited involving both 
priests and bishops), what is especially disturbing was the descrip¬ 
tion of the reaction of the Carlson’s pastor “Fr. Gregory” (a pseu¬ 
donym). This is actually a case study of what should not be done 
when incidences of sexual misconduct become known. The Carlson’s 
felt their needs were not met. They state: “There were ‘meetings,’ 
but all their meetings seemed to be attempts to silence their fam¬ 
ilies, put this ‘behind us,’ and ‘sweep this whole mess under the 
carpet.’ They said this was, ‘damage control,’ where no one even 
asked ‘How are the children... [are they] all right?’ ” Especially 
disturbing was a letter from the Carlson’s to their hierarch: 
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therefore idealistic. It is not an empirical description of any one 
community in history and society. Yet he makes a case for this 
vision as a norm by which the renewal of the Church will most 
likely approximate God’s will for this communion in history. We 
can be grateful for this contribution to the literature on koinonia 
ecclesiology, and hope that it soon finds an English translator. 

— Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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longs on every hierarch’s and priest’s desk (note I did not say 
bookshelf) and should be required reading and study for all Ortho¬ 
dox seminaries. One of the great scandals of today is sexual abuse 
by those in authority. This is especially true for those in the priest¬ 
hood or ministry, for in different degrees they ‘‘represent” Christ. 
We know by Our Lord’s own words, the great magnitude of lead¬ 
ing someone to perdition: “Things that cause people to sin are 
boimd to come, but woe to that person through whom they come” 
(Lk 17:1). 

The book is divided into four chapters. In the first chapter 
“David and Margaret Carlson” (a pseudonym) describe an in¬ 
cidence of sexual abuse that occurred in their parish by “Joseph,” 
a new member of the parish and to the Orthodox faith. While this 
particular incidence of sexual abuse did not directly involve the 
parish priest (other cases could have been cited involving both 
priests and bishops), what is especially disturbing was the descrip¬ 
tion of the reaction of the Carlson’s pastor “Fr. Gregory” (a pseu¬ 
donym). This is actually a case study of what should not be done 
when incidences of sexual misconduct become known. The Carlson’s 
felt their needs were not met. They state: “There were ‘meetings,’ 
but all their meetings seemed to be attempts to silence their fam¬ 
ilies, put this ‘behind us,’ and ‘sweep this whole mess under the 
carpet.’ They said this was, ‘damage control,’ where no one even 
asked ‘How are the children... [are they] all right?’ ” Especially 
disturbing was a letter from the Carlson’s to their hierarch: 
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Your Grace, 

Our children were molested (in the church) ... 

... families with children [are] fleeing the Church 
This crisis has divided the parish... 

... our pleas for help have been ignored. People are 
hurting! 

The children need help... 

This letter went unanswered. The Carlson’s eventually joined an¬ 
other Orthodox parish. Therapy bills are currently the second 
largest expense in their family budget. The Carlson children were 
injured by the molestation, but the children and family were more 
injured by the lack of response by the Church. At a recent meet¬ 
ing of The Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops in 
the Americas (SCOBA) Committee on Clergy Sexual Abuse an 
attorney specia^ng and experienced in clergy sexual misconduct 
told us that this type of church response is the single most im¬ 
portant factor (not often the abuse itself) in inflicting psycho¬ 
logical pain that induces people to pursue ligitation in civil court 
(with subsequent financially devastating judgments). 

In the second chapter J. Stephen Muse, a pastoral psychologist, 
explores sexual abuse from the perspective of “the distorted image.” 
He develops an heuristic schema called VIPS (vocation, intimacy/ 
isolation, power and spirituality) to discuss the problem. Using this 
schema he does a skillful and insightful job of developing issues 
such as boundary violations, spiritual emptiness, need for approval/ 
intimacy, power, trust and secularism, in understanding sexual 
misconduct. His occasional lapses with regard to referencing and 
unscientific psychoanalytic theory and terminology, is the essay's 
only flaw. Muse makes specific suggestions that should be im¬ 
plemented by all Orthodox jurisdictions and seminaries immediately. 
These include: clergy support groups; ethical guidelines; continuing 
education; spiritual, professional and therapeutic consultation; and 
referral sources. His ideas are especially relevant because his dis¬ 
cussion takes place “in an Orthodox context,” and most literature 
available on this topic today is from a Western Christian perspective. 

John Chirban’s third chapter is a brilliant, succinct and sen¬ 
sitive be ginning answer to four questions: what is sexual abuse, 
why is it committed, what should be done and what treatments 
are available? My use of the word “beginning” is not meant to 
diminish Dr Chirban’s contribution; it simply indicates the need 
for further study. The strength of his approach is that he uses 
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specific behavioral examples of problem areas. In discussing boun¬ 
dary violations/dual relationships he cites for example: “hearing 
the confession of a friend” and “getting financial assistance from a 
parishioner.” His other contributions include an edited (for Ortho¬ 
dox clergy) set of sexual ethical guidelines, listing emotional and/or 
personality problems that may be correlated to sexual misconduct 
(e.g. narcissistic and sociopathic personality disorder), and cir¬ 
cumstantial factors (e.g. personal crisis). Dr. Chirban suggests 
measures that should be adopted (until SCOBA guidelines are avail¬ 
able) for weighing complaints and evidence, and calling for a 
“committee trained in the management of clergy sexual miscon¬ 
duct.” From an Orthodox perspective his suggestion for “psycho¬ 
spiritual treatment programs” is right on target. Dr. Chirban goes 
on to describe two excellent treatment programs currently available 
that fit this model. Not explicitly stated, but implied, is the neces¬ 
sity of immediately establishing a psychological testing program 
by seminaries and jurisdictions for seminary applicants and ordina¬ 
tion candidates, and establishing prevention programs. 

The last chapter, by a psychology lecturer at the University 
of Washington, Trilby Coolidge, is rather discordant with the theme 
of this book: clergy sexual misconduct. This chapter would fit 
better in a collection on pastoral care or sexual deviation because 
it concerns itself with an individual (layman) in a parish, who 
displays a series of inappropriate behaviors including irregular gait, 
awkward gross movements, inability to follow instructions (re¬ 
peated attempts to take communion despite being told not to by 
the parish priest), as well as touching and kissing. Dr. Coolidge 
goes on to describe the inquisitorial and divisive response the parish 
had in response to this individual. 

Hopefully this edited volume is but the first response by the 
Orthodox community to this important contemporary problem. 
Further work should develop the areas listed above. It would be 
sinfully neglectful if the various Orthodox jurisdictions and training 
institutions did not commence programs to address clergy sexual 
misconduct. To quote Dr. Chirban’s concluding sentence: “It may 
well be that the greatest contribution of attention to clergy sexual 
misconduct is a deeper, truer imderstanding and expression of 
repentance—knowing ourselves and transforming.” 

— Rev. Dr. George Morelli 
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Unknown Palekh: Written and compiled by Vera Torzhkova. 

Oakwood Publications, Torrance, California, 1993. Russian 

and English text. 64 Color Plates, 127 black and white pic¬ 
tures, 79 pages. Paperbound. $14.95. 

Mention Palekh and you will probably think of lacquer boxes 
painted with a black background and incredibly intricate colorful 
scenes, often from Russian fairy tales. But Palekh was a renowned 
icon-producing village since the 17th/18th centuries. This is the 
first book, known to this reviewer, in English, devoted entirely to 
Palekh icons. A number of books appeared during the Soviet era 
about Palekh art, often accompanied by line drawings with red 
highlights of the iconographic Palekh style—buildings, trees, rocks, 
armor and faces for secular subjects. Publications abound regard¬ 
ing the world famous lacquer boxes and their fairy tale subjects. 
These publications usually seem to avoid the religious heritage 
of Palekh. 

Icons from these village ateliers have begun to appear in re¬ 
cent icon exhibits. For example, in the 1992 exhibit held at Valamo 
Monastery, Finland, icons attributed to the painting village of Mstjora 
were included. They are illustrated in the exhibition catalogue titled 
Mstjoralaiset Ikonit, 

The wealth of unique subjects allows us to discuss only a few 
in detail. Color plate number 22 an 18th century Christ Emmanuel, 
is imique because of its coloration. The nngilded halo and back¬ 
ground in an orangish ochre, but the halo is rimmed with a wash 
of smoke blue. An imusual 19th century icon, number 35, is simply 
titled “An Angel.” It depicts an angel seated at a desk, pen in 
hand, writing on a large scroll. Two rectangular panels, plates 24 
and 25, titled “Adoration of the Magi” and “Flight into Egypt,” 
are boA unusual as separate subjects in traditional iconography. 
Each panel illustrates two scenes from the Nativity story. In the 
aforementioned panel King Herod consults with the brightly clad 
religious elders; then to the right, the Magi present their gifts to 
the seated Virgin and Child. In the second panel, against a land¬ 
scape scattered with foliage and buildings hidden among the rocks, 
St Joseph leads a prancing gray horse carrying the Virgin and 
Child. Joseph’s son follows, balancing on his shoulder a stick 
from which dangles a blue cloth; and in the right hand portion, 
the family rests in a copse sheletered by a blue leafy tree. Other 
illustrations depict elongated oval icons. Some icons show western 
influence—perspective and interior scenes with elaborate classical 
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architectural elements. There are also icons, products of the early 
20th century, with their Art Nouveau Style borders. 

For those interested in the varied techniques and schools of 
iconography or only those of Russia, this book should be of in¬ 
terest. All illustrations are from the Palekh State Museum. It is 
hoped that this publication will motivate the curators to publish 
a deluxe volume in the near future, telling the complete story of 
the Palekh school. Seven Russian titles are cited as references at 
the end of the brief introduction. 

The book’s faults are minor. The illustrations are identified 
only by subject title and the century of execution. A detailed 
description would have added to the value of this publication and 
these unique icons. However, the fact that they have been published 
is consolation enough. 

— John R, Barns 
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